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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,"=— (7the. 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s, PER ANNUM 


Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, London, W, 
[ Registered for Transmission Abroad. } 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1863. 


Price {42 Tpaameet- 








M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 








POSITIVELY THE LAST WEEK BUT ONE, 
AND 
IAST SIX NIGHTS OF SIGNOR SIVORI. 


Vocalist Madlle. VOLPINI. 
GRAND ORCHESTRA, THREE MILITARY BANDS, AND FULL CHORUS. 








Conductor ° ° M. JULLIEN. 


COMMENCE EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT. 





Promenade and Gallery, 1s.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d; Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., £1 1s.; 
and £1 11s. 6d. Places may be secured at Jullien’s and Co., Regent Street, and at 
the Box-Office of the Theatre. 


Madame JULLIEN, widow of the late M. JULLIEN. 
will take her Benefit on Wednesday next, December the 9th. 


M. JULLIEN’S GRAND BAL D’OPERA, 
will take place on Monday, December 21st. 





EGYPTIAN HALL 


CROWDED HOUSES NIGHTLY. 


The only Standard and Popular Entertainment since the time of the late Albert Smith. 
Me. J. K. LORD, F.Z.S., in his 
“AT HOME IN THE WILDERNESS,” 
EVERY EVENING at Eight, SATURDAYS at Three. 
Admission—1s., 2s., 3s, and 5s, 











CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
HURCH’S HISTORICAL PANORAMA now OPEN, 


Every Evening at Eight, and Saturday Morning at Three, at ST. JAMES'S 
ALL, with Descriptive Lecture and Music. This magnificent work of Art portrays 
with life-like fidelity, from Original Sketches and Photographs taken on the Spot, 
the Principal Battles, Sieges and Naval Engagements, illustrating historically and 
pasate od the Civil War. Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. ‘l'ickets at Austin’s 
Ticke ice. 


ADAME LIND GOLDSCHMIDT.— Exeter Hall.— 


TUESDAY, Jan. 5, 1864.—The Committee of the FRIENDS of the CLERGY 
OXPORATION have the gratification to announce that Mr. and Madame Gold- 
schmidt having generously offered tneir services, a GRAND PERFORMANCE of 
Handel's Ovatorio, THE MESSIAH, under most distinguished patronage, will be 
given at Exet-r Hall on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan. 5, 1864, in AID of the 
FUNDS of the C.-rporation, full particulars of which will be shortly announced. 
Seats (numbered and reserved), one g.inen; reserved seats (nov numbered) in the 
arca and western gallery, half-a-guinea; back seats 7s. ; orders for which will be re- 
ceived at Mr. Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Sireet. 








r 

MPORTANT SAVING OF EXPENSE TO CHORAL 
SOCIETIES, SINGING CLASSES AND CHURCH CHOIRS.—Correct 
Editions of the Vocal Scores, Orchestral and Single Vocal Parts of Oratorios, Ser- 
- vices and Anthems, may be had at any price ot Mr. SURMAN, 9, Exeter HALL. 
: Metimates forwarded on the number of parts required being stated. Mr. Surman 
having the most extensive Library of new and used Music in Londen, ean supply 
cipies on Hire for from 100 to 100@ Performers, by the Week, Month, or Quarter, 
allowing Societies the use of feur different works for about the cost of one to pur- 
. Societies numbering more than 100 members will find this a great advantage, 


ADAME GORDON will sing Tats Evenine, and 


Every Evening next week, at the Theatre-Royal, Manchester, in the Lakes of 
Killarney, Batye's Popular Song, “** KILLARNEY.” 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS has the honor to 


announce her next Soirée Musicale for the Practice of Vocal Concerted Music 
will take place at her residence, 50 Bedford Square, Thursday, December 17th, 








_MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 
T. JAMES’'S HALL.—FIRST SUBSCRIPTION 


CONCERT, Tuurspay Eventna, Dec. 17.—Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Mons. Lotto and Herr 8. Blumner. Tickets—6s., 3s., 9s. and 1s.; Season Subscrip- 
tion Sofa Stalls, 21s.; Balcony, 10s. 6d. Addison & Lucas, 210 Regent Street; 
Austin's Ticket-Office, 28 Piccadilly. 


R. 8. C. MARCHESI (Bass), from Her Majesty’s 


Theatre, late Professor of Singing at the Conservatoire of Vienna. Allcom- 
munications respecting Pupils, Concerts, Oratorios, or Operatic Performances, to be 
addressed to his residence, 13, Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, W. 


Spee EMANUEL BILETTA begs to announce to 


his Pupils his return to Town for the Season. Professional address—No. 28 
Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 
AN ORGANIST IS WANTED 
FOR THE 
SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BELFAST. 


Salary, Forty Pounds per Annum. 


Applications, accompanied with Testimonials (copies), to be forwarded to 
Joun Dunn, Jun., Belfast. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


ANTED, at Christmas next, an efficient ORGANIST 


and CHO[IRMASTER, for the Parish Church of Hampton. Apply, stating 
salary required, with Testimonials, to the Vicar, Hampton, S.W. 

















SECOND SERIES OF MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS. 


On Tuesday next will be published, in post 8vo, with a Portrait om Steel from a 
Photograph, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ETTERS OF FELIX MENDELSSOHN, from 1833 
to 1847. Translated from the German by Lavy WALLACE, 

The second serics of Mendelssohn's private and familiar letters, edited by his 
brother Paul, and by Dr. C. Mendelssohn, commences where the first series left off, 
and terminates with his death. It includes two visits to England, the period of his 
residence at Dusseldorf, the production of the oratorios of St. Paul and Elijah, and of 
the tragedies of Antigone aud Gdipus, and the establishment of the Conservatorium at 
Leipsic. The omission of the more technical letters prominent in the first volume is 
supplied in the second by a catalogue of all Mendelssohn's musical compositions, com- 
piled by his friend Dr. J. Rietz; and a copious Index is furnished to the whole work, 


London: Loneman, Green & Co., Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may be had, uniform with the above, price 9s. 6d., 


MENDELSSOHN’S LETTERS FROM ITALY AND 
SWITZERLAND. Translated by Lapy WAtutace. Second Edition. 








SERIES 1. 
SIX STUDIES FOR THE HARP. 


Composed by JOHN THOMAS (Pencerdd Gwalia), 
Professor of the Harp at the Royal Academy of Music. 
Price Fifteen Shillings. 
London: Appisow & Lvoas, 210 Regent Street, and to be had of Mr. Joun Tnomas, 





chase. 
bereby increasing their musical knowledge fourfold, 





53 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W, 
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MR. AUGUSTUS GREVILLE'S NEW BALLADS. 


H! COME TO GLENGARIFF and WHEN FIRST 
THEY MET. Price 2s. 6d. each. 

‘ Those parties in search of a ballad combining sweetness with simplicity, and one 
that will please from its beauty and rare original melody, can’t do better than become 
the possessor of ‘Oh! Come to Glengariff.’ It was sung at the Norwich Festival 
by Miss Palmer, and at thé concerts of the Vocal Association, under the direction of 
M. Jules Benedict, by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. Both ladies were requested 
to repeat it at the instigation of the stewards; it is within the reach of any moderate 
voice, not ascending higher than F in the key of A major, the accompaniment easy 
and clear, and ‘Oh! Come to Glengariff’ is altogether one of the happiest ballads 
we have met with or heard this season."—Dublin News. 


JEWELL & Co., 104 Great Russell Street, British Museum. 





20th Edition. 


ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ? 
A ie erent Popular Song, “ Aticz, Were art Txov ?” 


The twentieth edition of this celebrated song is now ready, and may be 
btained of the Publishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 

“ Ascher’s ‘ Alice, where art thou?’ has now reached its twentieth edition. Itisa 
standard song with all the tenor singersof the day. For theuse of ladies and persons 
with moderate voices it has been published in the keys of A and B flat, with the 
advantage of Mr. Wellington Guernsey's elegant words rendered into Italian by 
Signor Maggioni, the celebrated Italian writer of King's College, London, Ascher 
never wrote @ more popular melody."—Dublin Review. 

‘6M. Ascher has composed many popular works for the pianoforte. He was unknown 
as a vocal writer nntil he brought out his famous romance ‘ Alice, where art thou,’ 
which at once raised his fame to the highest pinnacle as one of the most refined com- 
posers of vocal music. This charming morceaux is arranged as @ Sono for the 

janoforte and it has become one of the most popular pieces of the present day, all the 
feading solo players having adopted it as one of the chef d’wuvres. M. Ascher 
himself plays it most beautifully."—Freeman's Journal. 


Just published, price 3s., 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE, 


‘‘ SLEEP, SLEEP, MY BEAUTIFUL BABE.” 
The Poetry by the Late FATHER FABER, D.D. 
The Music by WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, Price 3s. 


“PEACEFULLY SLUMBER” 
(Cradle Song), 
Composed and Dedicated to Miss Banks, by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 
A Violoncello part to the above, as played by Signor Piatti, is published, price 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison, & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“THE MESSAGE,’—for the Pianoforte. 


IMS REEVES’S Great Song, “Tue Message,” is now 
published, price 4s., transcribed for the piano by the composer, J. Blumenthal, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


h f ARIE D’'ANNETTA’S NEW DANOE MUSIO 
Characteristically Illustrated. d 
“ The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment .,, 
“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 
“ The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums 
“The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. 
% Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien 4 — se 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 














Price 12s. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 

“One of the most scientific and practical musical works that has appeared, is one 
entitled ‘The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing,” by Adolpho 
Ferrari. Proceeding on the principle that every one who can speak can sing, it gives 
the actual means of cultivation, from the simplest elements of vocal sound, omitting, 
in the first place, those preliminaries as to time, intervals, and qualities of voice 
which embarrass the young beginner, and proceed in the exercises afforded, as soon as 
the power of sustaining the natural tone of voice is acquired, to acquire proper 
flexibility for varied articulation, the piano now being introduced, and rules for 
practice given, and illustrations afforded that must advance the pupil to all the ex- 
cellence in facility of execution of which he is capable. Signor Ferrari is one of our 
— eminent teachers, and the work proves his scientific ability."—English (Natal) 

(ews. : 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244 Regent Street. 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM GANZ'S 


“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Comanet, pour Piano. 


WILHELM GANZ. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, 


TWO SONGS by PROFESSOR GLOVER. 


The Words by 


LIEUT. THOMAS ACRES OGLE, 
Author of 


“WILD FLOWERS OF POETRY.” 
No. 1.—‘ The heart that loves me.” Price 2s, 6d, 


No. 2.—“ Old Erin's lovely girls.” Price 9s, 6d. 


‘* We have just received the above two songs, the words of which are by Lieutenant 
Thomas Acres Ogle, and the music by the eminent composer, Professor Glover, whose 
merits in that capacity we have so often found it our pleasing duty to record. The 
words of the first are very simple, ‘but withal, elegant, and the music remarkably 
sweet, and admirably adapted to the words. ‘The heart that loves me dearest’ is 
also a beautiful little song, quite above the standard music which is daily offered to 
the public. The above must prove a valuable addition to, as they are undoubtelly an 
improvement on, the current music of the day. We have seldom met anything which 
we could more earnestly recommend to the patronage of the public."—Carlow Post. 

‘“* Both the above compositions are within the reach of every vocalist. They are 
written by the author of ‘Wild Flowers of Poetry,” and bear evident marks of 
having been written with care and judgment. The first song, * Old Erin's Lovely 
Girls,” in the key of D, has every element of popularity ; the melody is flowing and 
original, bearing all through the master hand of one skilled in his art. We need 
only remark they both are the composition of our talented citizen, Professor Glover. 
The second ballad, “The Heart that Loves me Dearest" in B flat, will bear com- 
parison with every popular song of the present day, from its simple and original 
melody, with accompauiment and words, graceful in the extreme. We can have no 
Pe po pmenape oy | — to yond er one friends as compositions worthy 

mn of those who delight in pure and simple melody, free fi 
and of most fascinating description."—(drish Times). ieee 


Just Published, price 4s., 
WILHELM SCHULTHE®S’ 


“FROLIC,” 
Duexieme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 

MISS ALICE CUBITT, 

Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES, 
London: Doncax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, 





Just published, price 4s., 
WILHELM SCHULTHES’ 


“LA COSTANZA,” 


Troisisme Impromptu pour Piano. 
Composé et dedié & 
MISS CONSTANCE BEVAN, 
Par 
WILHELM SCHULTHES. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 


Waltz, sung by Malle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 
Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
With French and Italian Words. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


“LE BAL,” Di gioja insolita, 
Adelina Patti's celebrated Waltz. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by EMILE DESGRANGES. 
Price 3s. 
“London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 


CARLOTTA PATTI. 


“1 WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L'Usignuolo—The Nightingale), 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 


This popular Song, sung at Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts and at St. James's Hall by 
Malle. Carlotta Patti, with distinguished success, is purlished, wi:h English :nd Italias 
Words (ihe English Version of the Wcrds by Joun Oxrnrorn, Feq.), and a Portrait 




















London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W, 


of Cariotta Patti, price 4s., by Duycam Davison & Co,, 244 Regent Street, W, 
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' edified by the spectacle of the blowing apparatus in the Doncaster 


« that the thing has, long since, been nearly everywhere abandoned 


“determined to persuade us that M. Schulze’s instrument is the 
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THE DONCASTER ORGAN. 
(Concluded from Page 756.) 


We have next to examine the mechanical structure of the Don- 
caster instrument—a task that would be both easy and pleasurable 
were it not for the quantity of boastful talk that has gone forth on 
the subject, and the slender amount of knowledge on which it rests, 
Mr. William Shepherdson has been specially eloquent on this part 
of his theme. The reader of his pamphlet is forced to conclude 
that, in the Doncaster organ, he will find such a specimen of scien- 
tific plan, refined contrivance, and beautiful workmanship, as the 
world cannot surpass. Now, this is a mistake that misleads in two 
directions. It fixes attention on points that will certainly disap- 
point the critical eye, while it leaves all but unmentioned a pre- 
vailing set of qualities that—especially noting the state of English 
organ-building—are worthy of all consideration. A, style of eulo- 
gium, for instance, that would be exceedingly appropriate in de- 
scribing Cavaillé Coll’s last great achievement in Paris, is certainly 
misapplied to a plain, rather clumsy, but thoroughly honest piece 
of German work, such as the Doncaster organ essentially is ; but, 
as we shall presently see, though it may not deserve all that has 
been said of it, it does contain excellences of structure which are 
eminently worthy of imitation by our organ-builders, 

Among other curious merits attributed to M. Schulze is, that he 
never 3 pag drawings for the internal arrangement of his organs. 
He is said to so thoroughly mature and retain his plans in his head 
as to be able thenceforth to direct their complete execution by his 
workmen without the customary resort to pencil and paper. Now, 
if this be so we can only regard it as a very negative form of merit 
—perhaps to be wondered at, but certainly not to be coveted. At 
best, it is but an idle and roundabout style of proceeding, unsafe 
even with small organs, and, in large ones, sure to occasion patchi- 
ness and indecision of detail. Tho interior of the Doncaster instru- 
m2nt rather forcibly suggests all this. ‘Though occupying a large 
space (31 feet wide by 26 deep, with a height of about 38 fect), 
its general arrangement is somewhat confused—certainly it is the 
reverse of symmetrical. The sound-boards (which are many, four 
for the great organ, four for the swell, two for the choir, one for 
the echo, and seven for the pedal) are thrown into all sorts of direc- 
tions, while the actions go wandering after them by equally various 
routes. The whole looks far more like the extemporaneous building 
up of masses to suit their forced localities than the result of a well- 
digested and accurately-drawn scheme. Certainly, it can never 
be quoted as a specimen of how best to plan a large organ. ‘The 
“movements” and various accessory contrivances, also, have, as 
to their design and execution, one prevailing characteristic, which 
may be best described as inelegance. They are all sound, good, 
admirably made, and thoroughly efficient ; but, equally, they are 
needlessly heavy, and, withal, clumsy in pattern. ‘The pneumatic 
apparatus to the keys, for example, acts perfectly well; but it 
would be the extreme of favorable prejudice to call it elegant. A 
very prominent instance of this may be noticed in the pneumatic 
lever on a large scale which is brought into play by one of the swell 
‘¢combination” stops. Its office is to cut off communication with 

some of the swell stops, and it is placed, in full view, just beneath 
the front swell sound-boards. Like everything else, it does its 
work irreproachably, but its design and style of execution 
are, in the last degree, coarse and unsightly. All this, however, 
has been for ages the characteristic of German work; and will, 
pee: long continue so, except, indeed, where the builders are 

rought in contact with the refining influences of the larger cities 
of the country. Indeed, it seems positively unfair to the work it- 
self that, in bringing a purely German organ to the first mechanical 
country of the world, its patrons should carefully vaunt it for just 
those qualities which they ought to know it was sure not to pus- 
sess,—except in the eyes of very incompetent critics. Is it ex- 

ected, for instance, that we, now-a-days, shall be particularly 


organ? Here, in all its pristine clumsiness, is retaine] the old- 
fashioned system of a series of huge diagonal bellows, each with its 
pulley, rope, and stirrup for the blower’s foot, notwithstanding 


as an antiquated absurdity not defensible on any mechanical ground 
whatever. If the organ enthusiasts of Sheffield and Doncaster are 





finest in the world, they had better take some other course than 
that of pointing attention to its obvious defects. 

From all this we turn with pleasure to notice the admirable 

fidelity, zeal and honesty, with which the whole work is executed. 
The materials everywhere are of absolutely first-rate quality. From 
the timbers of the framework down to the smallest member of the 
action, there is, probably, not a square inch of wood that is insuffi- 
ciently seasoned, or otherwise unfit for its purpose. ‘The sound- 
boards are all of large dimensions, with very deep groves, and ample 
capacity of wind-chest. They are all made of oak, even to the 
upper-boards,* and are finished throughout with the most scru- 
pulous care. Their tables and upper-boards are leathered, so as to 
prevent all escape of wind past the slides ; and (a peculiarity well 
worth English imitation) these upper-boards are divided into short 
lengths, and are fitted to their — by dowells (not screws), so 
that any one of these lengths, with the pipes standing on it, can be 
removed and replaced at a moment’s notice. About these sound- 
boards, too, there is another oddity—quoted both by Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Shepherdson with marked approval. ‘Their front-boards 
are retained in their places by wooden screws having large hexa- 
gonal heads,—with the object that they may be turned by the 
fingers alone. ‘This we are compelled to think a clumsy and un- 
mechanical expedient—inferior in security and neatness to the 
English use of common metal screws, and in no way comparable to 
the older device (now practised in — of applying iron spring- 
hasps which can be instantaneously displaced la replaced by the 
tap of ahammer. On the great organ sound-boards, it is notice- 
able that the mixture-stops are planted in frout. We are not aware 
of the reason for this departure from usual practice, unless it be on 
the principle that little men see best in front of a crowd,—but, cer- 
tainly, considering the extreme ferocity of these registers, the per- 
former must find this plan rather trying to his nerves. All the 
moving parts, both of key and draw-stop actions, are characterised 
by the same care and honesty of manufacture. ‘Though inelegant 
in design, they are irreproachable in material and workmanship— 
performing their allotted duties without failures to incommode the 
performer, or noise to disturb his audience. 
To the construction of the sounding parts of the organ (save as 
to the reeds elsewhere mentioned) the warmest commendation is 
strictly due, All the metal pipes (except the large reeds, and the 
open 16 feet of the pedal organ, which are of zinc) are made of fine 
spotted metal, and are excellent specimens of workmanship ; while 
he structure of the wood pip23 combines such choice material and 
exquisite finish as are quite unknown in this country.t In both 
cases, the thickness of material employed greatly exccels that of 
English practice,—quite, indeed, in the metal pipes, to the extent 
of one-half greater. ‘Trifling as this last particular may seem, it, 
in fact, plays a very important part in M. Schulze’s so-called 
“system” of voicing. It follows, as a direct corollary of the pro- 
position we have elsewhere laid down as to voicing, that it is im- 
possible a pipe should yield its full and natural tone, with any 
treatment whatever, unless it have substance and strength sufficient 
to resist trembling under any amount of air-vibration set up within 
it. Against this fact our organ-builders will fight in vain. They 
may try every compound of lead and antimony or tin that pleases 
them, and ransack every timber-yard for choice of material, but, 
until they recognise the absolute substance of a pipe as an element 
of success, they will never produce fine tone, however they may 
experimentalise with ‘‘ systems” of voicing. 

Tt is necessary, perhaps, to notice the situation and external ap- 
earance of the organ ; and both of these—to all but very ecclesio- 
ogical eyes—must appear extremely unsatisfactory. ‘The organ is 
placed on the floor in what is called ‘‘ The North Chapel” of the 
church,—that is to say, in the north aisle eastward of the transept. 
No more effectual plan of burying it than this could well be devised ; 
and, as elsewhere remarked, an instrument so placed must have 
extraordinary qualities to produce anything like the effect 
it does. A strong effort was made, we believe, by Mr. 
Rogers, to get his organ placed in a special gallery in tke 
north transept, where it would have had all the requisite 





* Not a wise selection, by the way; considering the generally corrosive 
action of oak on the feet of metal pipes. 


Tt At least we know of but one exception: the organ of St. Peter’s, Man- 








chester, by Kirtland and Jardine, 
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advantages of space around and above it, and might have 
been converted into a magnificent ornament to the church. 
This very sensible proposition was defeated by the architect on the 
plea that some window or other would be thus concealed. ‘The 
true reason more probably was, that a large organ thus occupying 
an ex position obviously required the addition of a fine case ; 
but, this demanded genius in the designer, and here the architect, 
like most of his brethren in this country, was utterly loth to trust 
himself. ‘The present exterior of the organ—words would be mis- 
used in calling it a ‘“‘case”—is one of the most preposterous 
absurdities conceivable. It consists of plain oak pannelling up to 
the height of about ten feet, and on the upper moulding of this 
stands an iron railing, of approved medizval pattern and decora- 
tion, through which are seen all the pipes of the Great Organ, 
besides a good deal more of a much less sightly aspect. ‘This iron- 
work forcibly reminds us of the enclosure of a bear-pit; and, as if 
to heighten the suggestion, the architect seems to have gone so far 
towards mental confusion betwixt the tone of an instrument and 
the roar of a wild beast, as actually to have provided gates—for the 
animal’s liberation when desired, we presume. ‘This precious piece 
of fatuity has cost, we find, quite four hundred pounds, of which 
sum more than one half was absorbed by the bear-railing just 
mentioned! A little more money, with the necessary addition of 
brains, would have sufficed to clothe the Doncaster Organ with a 
noble and appropriate exterior. The money might easily have 
been found ; but, alas! where was the other article, so necessary, 
yet so scarce? 

We have been thus particular in drawing attention to 
M. Schulze’s great work—not because it is the finest instrument 
in this country, or as a type and pattern of what English organs 
should be, for neither of these do we at all consider it—but be- 
cause of the general excellence of its construction, the scrupulous 
finish of its voicing, and, specially, its maker’s extraordinary loyalty 
to his own ideas of perfection—qualities, unfortunately, but too 
rare among us. In seriously recommending it to the notice of 
English organ-builders, we do not counsel them to adopt it as a 
type of design, far less can we wish them to copy its defects ; but 
an impartial study of its real excellences, and of the means taken 
to realize them, will certainly teach the most valuable of lessons, 
namely, that a truly grand organ cannot be made without a 
greater expenditure of money, time and conscience, than is habitual 
in thiscountry. We have elsewhere said that we chiefly welcome 
the arrival of this German organ for the wholesome stimulant it 
ought to administer to English manufacturers; and that, for 
similar reasons, we slould still more gladly hail the arrival here of 
a master-work by Cavaillé Coll. Supremely estimating as we do, 
however, the productions of the latter, we have no greater wish in 
this than the other instance, that they should be adopted here 
wholesale as patterns of design. The great French_artist would 
teach us every lesson of German honesty, surmounted by a refine- 
ment of method and exquisite charm of detail to which his German 
rival can make no claim, and thus far he should be followed. 
Probably neither the German or French systems of design will, in 
unmixed condition, obtain a permanent reception in this country. 
But the best structural features of each might be most advan- 
tageously adopted ; and the union of these with certain peculiari- 
ties essentially English,and necessary to the taste and habits of our 

rformers, would certainly constitute, in design at least, the finest 
instrument the world has yet seen. How our organ-builders would 
ae to execute such a design would be for them to decide. 

aving examples they could not profess ignorance. The choice 
would lie between doing their work like gentlemen and artists~ as 
per pattern, and getting through with it like hedge-carpenters—as 
per custom. 
en 

BrussEtts.—The Théatre de la Monnaie is kept open almost exclu- 
sively by a fair danseuse of the name of Friedberg, nearly all the prin- 
cipal singers being prevented by indisposition from appearing. The 
manager has written to his subscribers informing them of the em- 
barrassing position in which he is placed, and appealing to their kind 
consideration. Herr Maurice Leenders, the violinist, has received 
from the Pope the gold Medal of Merit, accompanied by a highly 
flattering letter, in return for a sacred composition dedicated by him to 
his Holiness. 

Genoa.—Flotow’s Stradella has been produced at the Carlo Felice 
Theatre, but has not become as popular as the same composer's Murtha. 





PROFESSOR WYLDE'’S FIRST LECTURE AT GRESHAM 
COLLEGE. 


In selecting the theme or thesis of the course of lectures I am about 
to deliver (the first since my appointment to the office of Lecturer. on 
Music at this time honoured College), I have considered well how it is 
most in my power to carry out the intentions of its noble founder in 
establishing these lectureships. 

In the absence of any “lex scripta,” which would have, perha 
fettered any lecturer and have cramped his remarks within the 
bounds set to art and science in days gone by, I think some kind of 
conjecture can be formed as to the views and wishes of one so en- 
lightened as Sir Thomas Gresham, could he now “ viva voce” supply 
the wanting instructions. 

In most cases where there is no * lex scripta” for guide and direction, 
recourse is had to the “ lex non scripta”’ (i.e.), tradition. 

But art and science progress so rapidly that the traditional instruc. 
tions of the founder, were they adhered to, would (perhaps, equally as 
well as written), rob his gift in the present time of the value and use 
to which it might be applied. 

Reading and expounding certain books in Beethius was, in the time 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, regarded as the proper course of study for 
musical university degrees, and it is not improbable that, had any 
instructions been left by the founder, they would have insisted on the 
teaching and expounding of these works, which would not have proved 
very edifying to a general audience. 

Being free, therefore, to lecture on any subject connected with 
music, I intend, bearing in mind the acquirements of the age, to use 
the privileges of the office to which I am appointed, to discourse on 
subjects belonging to music as an art and science, according to our 
views at the present time, in such a manner as may, I trust, be of 
benefit to those who desire instruction as well as musical recreation. 
I cannot hope to surpass in style and diction the many learned men 
who have lectured within these walls, but, as I am one of the few 
musicians by education who have held the appointment, it is possible 
the subject of my discourses may be more directly in consonance with 
the views of the founder. 

I find on referring to the list of Professors at this College, that only 
four out of sixteen who occupied the chair have been acknowledged 
musicians; the others have been for the most part learned. men, such 
as Dr. Richard Knight, a celebrated physician of his time, and a 
voluminous writer on every subject except that to which he was 
appointed in this College, viz., music ; Sir Thomas Baynes, the “ Fidus 
Achates” of Sir John Finch, the brother of the famous Heneage 
Finch, afterwards Earl of Nottingham; the Rev. Dr. Shippen, Principal 
of Brazenose College, Oxford, &c., &c., &c.—all men doubtless able 
from their varied accomplishments to lecture on any theme. but less 
formed on that account to discourse on theoretical subjects. I 
would here take the opportunity of referring with regret to the 
loss which not only this College, but the musical profession, has sus- 
tained by the death of the late occupant of this office, one of the few 
veal musicians who have held it. The precept, “* De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” is one which leads men to eulogize those who have passed 
away from among us, whether they deserved it or not, according to, 
our standard of excellence; but, it is not in conventional terms that I 
would speak “in memoriam” of the late Professor Edward Taylor. 
Nothing which I can say, I am aware, will add to the reputation he has 
left behind him, but I would record in this place (the scene of 
some of his labours) that the respect shown him whilst amongst us, 
will cling to his memory now that he is departed, and that his name will 
continue to be held in respect by those who knew him in his professional 
capacity and private life. 

I will now say some few words about the means by which these 
lectures may be made popular as well as instructive. A discourse on 
music, unrelieved by examples or illustrations, and not containing any- 
thing beyond a mere disquisition, would, I feel, very soon become 
uninteresting and wearisome. 1 wish, however, to make these lectures 
somewhat different from the kind generally delivered at Literary and 
Scientific Institutions. The object of most institutions in giving 
Lectures on Music, appears to be to get up a concert, which for the 
most part consists of music totally unfitted to improve the taste. The 

rogramme is generally interspersed with anecdotes of composers, their 

abits and modes of living, in fact, anything likely to amuse and 
attract a paying public. Now, anecdotes and amusing stories are all 
very well in their place; but they do not convey instruction, nor, with 
few exceptions, do the lives of the ‘sons of song,” poetic or musical 
contribute any very instructive examples. Geniusses are eften very 
erratic in their worldly proceedings. Extraordinary mental capability 
for doing one thing well is often accompanied by a “ want of judg- 
ment” in other things, and by little self-control. Isut the “ eccentri- 
tities” of great poets and great musicians should be forgotten, unless 
introduced in “ the works” which they have left behind them, and cer- 
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tainly ought not to be “raked up ” as bits of “scandal” and amuse- 
—, —— does Bulwer say on this subject, in his poem Zhe Ideal 
or 


* Survey. the poet in his mortal mould, 
Man, amongst men, descended from his throne; 
The moth that chased the star now frets the fold, 
Our cares, our faults, our follics are our own; 
Passions as idle, and desires as vain, 
Vex the wild heart and dupe the erring brain. 


But in reference to their works he says :-— 


Hence is that secret pardon we bestow, 
In the true instinct of the grateful heart 
Upon the sons of song; the good they do, 
in the clear world of their urainar art 
Endures for ever ; while the evil done 
In the poor drama of their mortal scene 
Is but a passing cloud before the sun; 
Space hath no record where the mist hath been. 
Eno’, the giver in his gifts to scan 
To bless the sheaves with which thy fields are ripe... . 
Ner, blunderin;, guess thro’ what obstructive clay 
The glorious corn seeds struggled up to day. 


Lectures on music consisting of anecdotes and biographical notices 
have no more to do with instruction in the art than with science, 
under which name music is allowed to enter into the curriculum of 
Literary and Scientific Institutions. 

Lectures of this kind at all events ought not to admitted within 
these walls; here there are no coffers to fill; Art, therefore, need not 
be lowered for that purpose, but kept upon its high pedestal. If 
acquaintance is to be made with Art, let it be by exaltation of its 
admirers, not by-bringing it down to a degrading level. ‘The love of a 
purely and elevated style of Art is not, as it were, indigenous in the 
mind; it comes by study and reflection, and forms the crowning 

innacle of our civilization. For those engaged in daily occupation, it 
is not easy to find time to study more than that which brings imme- 
diate advantage ; it is not easy to learn to appreciate the beautiful in 
Art. But, I say, let all the time at our disposal be employed in the 
endeavour to acquire a taste, which, in any art, the more it is cultivated 
the greater is the pleasure derivable from it. I intend to let the 
illustrations with which I furnish you be such, as will, I trust, promote 
this object, as well as illustrate my remarks. 

My lecture this evening is on “ Form” in musical composition. 

The art of composing music is an imitative art, all the great com- 
posers owe more or less to their predecessors, although in almost all 
their works individuality and originality are apparent. 

Some are of opinion that the faculty of composing music is a gift 
bestowed by nature, similar to a good voice, or correct ear; that com- 
posers owe everything to what is called genius ; that writing in moments 
of inspiration they produce what is beautiful intuitively without design, 
except so far as the will is concerned, and without labor, except as far 
as it is occasioned by transmitting the ideas received. 

Now, I am not going to deny that nature endows some people with 
a faculty which enables them to become musical composers and 
withholds that faculty altogether from others. I am not going to deny 
that musical composers, as well as those otherwise gifted, do sometimes 
appear to be under some extraordinary influence, which enables them 
to produce (with apparently little trouble or mental exertion), the 
sublime and beautiful in a form never before presented, asif it had been 
revealed to them. 

To deny this is to deny the possession of genius at all, and to say 
that where mental capacities are equal, the same result ensues. No, 
what I desire to show is, that conceptions of the beautiful are only of 
use to the patient “ Art laborer,” to the imitator of the acknowledged 
forms of musical art, to the thoughtful designer and constructor, who 
designs and constructs after models of known excellence, guided by a 
taste formed upon the study of what his predecessors had done, and 
impelled by a sentiment of the mind to give expression to that craving 
for the new and beautiful, which, like a spirit within him, permits no 
rest until it has attained it or exhausted itself in the attempt. 

Suppose a figure of supernatural beauty presented itself to an 
accomplished painter or sculptor in a trance; that he had a revelation 
of what real beauty in form is; his perfected skill might enable him 
to produce an embodiment of the beautiful far above any imaginative 
conception. But of what avail would such a vision be to the compara- 
tive unskilled artist? Would not his unpractised hand fail in power 
to delineate that which !he has seen? And would not his attempt at 
expression be marked by signs of his own unskillfulness, and have no 
similarity with the perfect form presented tohim? For all purposes 
of reproduction, he might as well have not seen the vision, and he 
could no more fix the beautiful figure in enduring colors or material 
than the early philosophers could the fleeting image in the Camera, 
before the discovery of photography. 

Now, conceptions of the beautiful in music doubtless are not 


the minds of very unskilled musicians; but if the skill have been 
wauting to form the outline of its embodiment; if the imitative art be 
deficient ; if the manipulatory power fail; if fettered by the trammels 
of the art, overwhelmed by its difficulties, the mind lose the impression 
it received and the conception has not been realized, of what use has 
such a vision or conception been to the musician? For all purposes of 
communicating pleasure to others, that susceptible musician may as well 
never have existed; his visions are those which may have wrapt his 
own soul in extasy, but not have contributed to the transport of any other. 
We have many musicians of this kind. I could name many works, 
in which amidst a chaos of ideas and ill constructed forms, a feeling of 
the beautiful is discoverable, and the composers of which, better art, 
more acute observation and study of acknowledged masterpieces might 
have enabled to take rank far above their present condition, and perhaps 
have urged on to accomplish things destined to enduring fame. 

Believe me then, there is no mystery in musical composition; it 
results from a study of form, and is an art that can be imparted like all 
other arts; and the power of acquirement varies, as well as all other 
powers of the human mind in different people ; but the conception of 
the “ beautiful,” the longing desire and cravings of the soul for that 
which is unseen, for a taste of that true beauty of which it is only 
allowed occasional glimpses; this power and these emotions cannot ke 
communicated. Whence they proceed and how they arise is as unin- 
telligible as any other problem of the Psychologists, and will ever 
remain so; consequently Art cannot make a poet-musician, but Art can 
make the pen ready to depict the beautiful, when it presents itself to 
his imaginative faculties, and he feels desire to give expression to th ose 
emotions and sentiments which, as they are not always active within 
him, are pure inspirations or revelations of the beautiful. 

I have said the art of composing music is an imitative art, but the 
imitation practised is not like that in the sister arts of Painting and 
Sculpture. In sculpture, the artist seeks to represent or imitate in 
marble well known and admired forms and features, or forms and 
figures of such beautiful properties as seldom or never are found 
existing in one natural object, but which by imitating the separate 
beauties of many, he unites into one form of more than ordinary 
beauty. In painting, the imitation of nature is not so direct; the 
subject to be represented is idealized and the effect of reality is 
produced, not by an exact copy of nature, but by that representation of 
it which cheats the imaginative faculties into a belief that what is 
represented to the eye is a reality, not a delusion. In both arts, how- 
ever, the imitation practised is that of nature. Now, in musical 
compositions by the great masters, there is neither a direct nor idealized 
representation of nature practised, (except in some few exceptional 
cases, such as in Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, where the notes of 
the quail, nightingale and thrush are introduced) but the imitation is 
confined to that of conventional forms of construction and design, 
which have grown up from very meagre outlines to their present 
elaborate dimensions. Unity and propriety of form are two especial 
attributes of the beautiful. In imitating conventional forms of con- 
struction and design these attributes are ensured; hence the 
desirability of attaining excellence in the imitative branch of the art. 


( To be continued.) 


ome 


Fiorexcr.—M. Guonod’s Faust has been produced, at the Pergola 
Theatre, with great success, recalls and encores innumerable testifying 
the delight of the audience. At the Pagliano Theatre, an equal suc- 
cess has been achieved by Sig. Pisani’s Opera: Ladislao, first produced 
at Constantinople. ‘he work was applauded from the beginning to 
the'end, and the composer called on several times in the course of the 
evening. The style in which the opera was put on the stage, how- 
ever, denoted great carelessness and neglect, the entire success being 
attributable to the merits of the music alone. 

Rorrerpam.—Herren Rappoldi, Schnitzler and Paulus have again 
announced a series of six concerts for Chamber Music. The first has 
already taken place, the principal works performed being Quartet in G 
minor, by Haydn; Quartet in F major, by Schumann ; and Quartet in 
A major by Beethoven. Among the operas represented by the German 
company, this season, may be mentioned Don Juan, Fidelio, Lohengrin, 
and Ernani. Herr Dalle Aste, who has been ill, is so far recovered as 
to be able to sing, but his voice appears to be still affected. 
AmsrerpaM.—On the 10th November, the first of the performances 
to be given by Sig. Merelli’s company took place. Madlle. Désirée 
Artét sang the part of Rosina. On the 19th of the same month the 
company gave a concert, the principal features of which were the 
overture to Egmont; the overture to Ruy Blas; the “ Jubel-Ouver- 
ture ;” the Symphony in B flat major, by Gade, and that in C major 
by Schubert. ; 
Turmn.—Mad. Frezzolini is about to make a tour through Italy with 
a company of her own. She has lately been appointed chamber- 
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ADELINA PATTI’S FIRST TRIUMPHS.* 


There is something peculiar connected with the first successes 
of a fair singer in America. The operatic public there is more 
difficult to please than any European public, even that of London. 
Not that it has an especially good musical education or unusual 
feeling for art, since, as a rule, the contrary is true, but because it 
is more pretentious and spoilt, in consequence of the desire to 
make money having, for years, attracted to the shores of America 
the most distinguished singers, male and female, from Europe. 
Even the second parts must be filled by acknowledged and 
thoroughly good ones. ‘There is an almost insurmountable pre- 
judice against vocalists educated in America, however excellent they 
may be. Adelina Patti, who belongs to this class, is nearly the 
only person who has victoriously opposed the above prejudice of 
the fashionable world in America, 

The decisive evening for the new prima donna was fast approach- 
ing. Lucia di Lammermoor was announced in the bills, with 
Adelina Patti as the heroine. It was a cold, raw November 
evening, in the year 1859, as the public of New York flocked to 
Fourteenth Street, and yet the Academy of Music, one of the 
largest theatres in the world, was crammed to the ceiling. The 
whole audience was resplendent with brilliants and dazzling toilets. 
All the élite of New York had assembled to hear the ‘singing 
child.” The overture was over,‘and the curtain had been raised. 
Lucia, or rather Adelina Patti, began to sing. A deathlike still- 
ness reigned throughout the immense and crowded building. 
Everyone listened with the most anxious attention. Scarcely had 
the first notes died away, when thunders of applause made the 
house shake again. ‘The following scenes, especially the ‘‘ Pre- 
ghiera,” &c., procured the débutante a shower of wreaths and nose- 
gays, which literally covered the stage. 

Adelina Patti had conquered; the public were at her feet. But, 
perhaps, she did not deserve this? On the contrary, her triumph 
was most justly earned! Still almost a child—she had then all 
the angularity of a young girl not arrived at maturity—she sang 
the part of Lucia with the perfection of an experienced singer. It 
is true that her acting left much to be desired, but this defect was 
willingly pardoned, in consideration of her admirable vocal powers, 
Her voice, wonderfully pure, and as clear as a bell, was heard dis- 
tinctly through every part of the immense house; the chromatic 
passages and shakes flowed like pearls from her breast ; she breathed 
out the notes like sweet perfume; the child was changed into a 
singing flower from the Arabian Nights ; into a tonal fairy tale. 
| But a feeling of melancholy stole over you on beholding this 

young girl, who had scarcely ceased to be a child, and whose voice 
was not yet ripe (notwithstanding all its sympathetic power and 
strength, it had a thin glass-like, fragile sound), pitilessly yoked to 
the prima donna car. How forcibly you were reminded, at the 
sight, of Heine’s words :— 


“ Du bist wie eine Blume, 
So hold und schén und rein. 

Ich schau, Dich an, und Wehmuth, 
Schleicht mir in’s Herz Hinein.”+ 


Will not this delicate form, with a Heaven of undying tones in 
its breast, fall a victim to the fleeting ruler called the fame of the 
resent moment? Will cold speculation preserve it from fading 
fore the bud has fully blossomed? Will this vocal treasure be 
carefully guarded, so as one day to be displayed fully and com- 
pletely ?—People were then afraid of the answers to these questions ; 
fortunately, up to the present time, the answers are in favor 
of the admirable artist. 

The fame of Adelina Patti dates from that evening in the 
Operahouse, New York. ‘The papers blew trumpet-flourishes with 
all their might ; the public seconded them, and Strakosch—filled 
his pockets. In Philadelphia and Boston, the sympathy of the 
public advanced, with colours flying, to meet the girlish prima 
donna, even before she appeared. Lach evening, she mounted one 
more round on the ladder of fame. Even at a time of serious 





* A Reminiscence by Carl Winterstein. 


t Thou seem’st to be a flower, 

Pure, fair, beyond belief. 

I gaze; and o’er me falleth, 
The stealthy shade of grief. 





political difficulty, the most conspicuous statesmen of America paid 
the fair vocalist the greatest attention. A proof of this is afforded 
by the following letter, from the then Vice-President of the United 
States, ‘I’. Brockenridge, the Speaker of the House, and a great 
many Senators and Members of Congress :— 
‘“‘ Washington, 27th March. - 
“The Undersigned, actuated by the desire to manifest their acknowledgment 
of, and admiration for, your genius, and extraordinary artistic talent, do them- 
selves the pleasure of requesting you to delight them by singing at a concert 
previously to your departure from the city.” ; 


The fair and popular artist sent the subjoined reply :— 


“ GENTLEMEN,—It affords me the greatest pleasure to comply with the 
kind invitation, with which I was honored in your communication of the 
27th inst. I may, indeed, regard this as a fresh proof of your esteem, and as 
a compliment of the highest kind, especially as such a tribute was never yet 
paid to any other artist. Will you accept my profound thanks for the honor 
shown me, and permit me to fix on Saturday next for the Concert ?—With 
great respect, “ ApeLInNA Partt.”# 


But America is not the land of constancy. Life is characterised 
there by eternal ups and downs, comings and goings. This is 
especially true in the operatic world; people change singers as 
they alter the fashions; every season there is a new picture ! 

It is not astonishing, therefore, that, after the lapse of a year, 
they were tired of Adelina Patti. They again wanted something _ 
new, something they had never had before. The singing flower ~' 
from the Arabian Nights, the tonal fairy tale, had lost its charm, by... 
habit, and was become a part of everyday life. — 

Adelina Patti no longer filled the house, and Strakosch—rum- 
maged in empty pockets. ‘Then it was that he issued the word of 
command :—‘t Away to England, let us attack the purses of our 
antagonists!” and the family obeyed the cry. ‘* Ou peut-on étre 
mieux qu’au sein de sa famille ?” said Miss Adelina to herself, and 
Mr. Strakosch had the words repeated by English guineas, which 
flowed abundantly into the family treasury. 

People in America awaited anxiously the first accounts from the 
other side of the Atlantic. It was not long before every steamer 
brought—despite all the unfavorable prophecies of non-admirers 
and used-up critics, who had declared that Adelina was certain to 
fail in Europe—one report after the other of the victories achieved 
by the American Jenny Lind. Up to the present moment, nume- - 
rous European triumphs have followed those of America, and we 
hope that Adelina is not yet at the end of her brilliant career. 

A sunny summer, rich in fruit, and of long continuance, will, 
probably, succeed a budding, blossom-bearing spring. 


—o—. 


Leirsic.—At the sixth Subscription Concert in the Gewandhaus, | 


the programme was composed of Overture, Scherzo, and Finale, by | ~ 


R. Schumann; “ Zigeunerleben,” by the same; Air: “ Nein, linger ~ 
trig’ ich nicht die Quillen,” from Der Freischtitz, sung by Herr Joseph 

Schild; Chopin’s Concerto in F minor, played by Madlle. Doris 

Bohme, from Dresden; and Volkmann’s Symphony in F minor.—The | 
Concerts of the Musical Society, the Euterpe, under the direction of Herr 

Adolf Blassman, have been resumed for the year. At the first concert, 

the works selected for performance consisted of the overture to Genove/a, 

by R. Schumann; air: “0, Du, die mir einst Hilfe gab,” from 

Iphigenia in Tauis, by Gluck; Violoncello Concerto in A minor, by 

Goltermann ; songs (“ Der Doppelganger,” and “ Die junge Nonne”), 

by Franz Schubert; Andante and Rondo (E minor), for Violoncello, 

by Herr Popper, and Franz Schubert’s C major Symphony. The 

execution of the instrumental pieces was far from satisfactory. At 

the second concert, the society offered its admirers an equally copious 

bill of fare, comprising Beethoven’s second Symphony (D major), and a 

novelty, in the shape of an overture, by Youriz von Arnold, to Pusch- 

kin’s Russian drama Boris Godunéw. ‘The soloists on the occasion were 

Mad. Krebs-Michalesi, trom Dresden, with her little daughter, Mary 

Krebs, who, as we have already informed the readers of the Jfusical 

World, has attained the ripe age of eleven, or thereabouts. The former 

sang an air from the Opera of Achilles, by Paer, Schubert’s “ Wanderer,”’ 

and C. Krebs’s “Bltimlcin auf der Haide,” while the latter favored 

“0 audience with a specimen of her precocious talent as a pianoforte - 
player. 





* The above is a faithful translation of the German version of the two a 


letters. Of course I cannot pretend to assert that the words are exactly those 
used in the English originals. —TraNsLATOR, 
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A COURSE OF INSTRUCTION FOR THE VIOLIN. 
By Ferprnanp Davip.* 


A Ovurse of Instruction for the Violin (Violinschule, Breitkopf and 
Hirtel, Leipsic), by Ferdinand David, cannot fail to be welcome. 
The fact that Herr Ferdinand David stands in the first rank of vir- 
tuosos; that he has proved himself; by a number of distinguished 
pupils, an admirable master; and that he is a clever composer, of excel- 
ent taste, for his instrument, would quite suffice to justify the highest 
expectations, but this alone could not have produced the entirely satis- 
factory result which affords us so much pleasure in the present 
work. In addition to all the above conditions, there was something 
else necessary, namely, a cultivated mind, comprehending its task in 
every point, besides being capable of seizing and retaining what was 
essential as well as of perceiving what was appropriate ; and of carryin 
it out. It is not every one who, though he has gone through a g 
deal, has benefitted much by experience. The latter is the general 
principle derived from individual cases, and it is only from such a 
combination, that, in this instance, as in every other, a judicious 
method, an instructive work of art, can spring. Not to mention many 
other excellent productions, we possess two highly valuable Courses of 
Instruction for the Violin; the french work of the Paris Conservatory, 
a work drawn up by Rode, Kreutzer, and Baillot, and that b Spohr. 
Both represented men acknowledged as the first masters of violin- 
playing. Both contained very much that was admirable, and well 
calculated to advance the student, though, on the whole, they are very 
different from each other. In the French work it is the strictly 
methodical element which predominates, frequently to the prejudice of 
the musical interest. The exercises are always adapted to the end in 
view, but they are so at the expense of the musical purport and expres- 
sion ; they are, for the pupil who has to practice them, simply a task, 
and not, at the same time, an incentive to musical production. With 
Spohr, all the exercises are compositions of musical significance; but, 
for the sake of the composition, the author not unfrequently allows 
himself to be diverted from what the didactic object in view principally 
demands, and writes as though he were writing a piece of music rather 
than a methodical exercise. Between these two methods, or what is 
in both, we feel inclined to place Herr David’s Course; it is as 
methodical as musical, That, in thus contrasting the two works, it is 
not at all intended to assert that the French one is without music, and 
Spohr's without method, is a matter of course; I would simply point 
out to which side each school inclines, to which it attaches the greater 
weight, and that it is desirable to establish the balance between the 
two. The French method is the method for the great violinists of 
the time of the Empire; whatever is requisite for the execution of 
their concertos may be learnt from it. Spohr, whose concertos at first 
followed, in their entire conception, those of Rode, and Kreutzer, 
speedily infused quite a new interest into his compositions of this 
description. In the first instance, people had heard composing vir- 
tuosos; Spohr soon proved himself a composer who played the violin. 
With an outward form not differing much from the earlier one, he 
made the musical idea predominate, and the technical part of the com- 
position spring from this idea, or, at least, depend principally upon its 
influence. ence, there entered into his solo-pieces much that, 
though still — adapted for the instrument, could not be so con- 
venient and brilliant to execute, as what was offered by the technical 
details of his predecessors, which had in view nothing save what was 
favorable for execution. It was long ere the concertos of Spohr were 
played by anyone but himself; they seemed insurmountably difficult ; 
the French method no longer sufficed to teach the student how to 
execute them; Spohr himself worked out a Course of Instruction 
for the Violin. 

Paganini now appeared with his virtuoso-compositions, for the 
execution of which not even Spohr’s method afforded all the prepara- 
tory training requisite. Paganini’s manner, however, exercised great 
influence upon modern violin-playing, as well as upon compositions 
for that instrument. Much that had formerly been patronised in the 
treatment of the instrument, and which Spohr, like the French, had 
abandoned, was again adopted by Paganini; this demanded an amount 
of dexterity which those who sought the grand, rather than aught 
else, had not endeavoured to attain, because they were never called 
upon to exert it. Under this head is comprised playing with the 
springing bow, as it is called, arpeggio and flageolet. Both the latter 
are, it is true, contained in the French method as well as in Spohr’s, 
but they are employed rarely and sparingly, and the two methods in 
— did not sufficiently prepare the pupil for them. David's 

ree, on the contrary, contains everything necessary for all these 
different ep:chs. Nothing required by the Rode-Kreutzer, the Spohr, 
and the Paganini style of solo-playing is omitted, but everything is 





taught with equal care and minuteness in admirable exercises, which, 
while always calculated for the especial purpose in view, are so written 
as to preserve a musical interest, and appear to be free compositions. 
A very copious chapter is devoted to flageolet-play. It is, probably, 
the most exhaustive treatise published on this subject. The flageolet- 
tone, in consequence of the mode of its production, is not capable of 
characteristic gradations ; such as it is must it beemployed. It cannot, 
therefore, enter into musical execution properly so-called, and is availa- 
ble only as ornament and for virtuoso-like displays; its nature is not 
adopted for expressing the emotions of the soul. In modern violin- 
music there are frequently such flageolet-passages, while Paganini’s 
adopted or retained many from a former period, and they require to 
be executed with great perfection. To aid the student in attaining 
this, Herr David’s Course will always be most valuable. 

The order in which the subjects are explained is invariably well- 
considered, sensible, and progressive ; throughout the work, theory and 
practice are, as they should be, intimately combined in the best possible 
manner, so as to become one and the same. The student who 
devotes himself, under the guidance of a duly qualified master, to the 
study of this Course, cannot fail to congratulate himself upon a satis- 
factory result. The way in which the book is got up, with German 
and French letterpress, is—as was with certainty to be expected from 
the firm of Lreitkopf and Hartel—in every sense, admirable. 

M. Havrrmany. 


——— 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Dean Sin,—Would you kindly tell me by means of your editorial 
table what it is necessary to know before you can take a Bachelor of 
Music’s degree ? or can you tell me where I can obtain the information? 
— Yours obediently, W.H.A. 

21 Beaumont Street, Oxford, Nov. 11th, 1863. 


P.S.— Would you also tell me what day Gounod’s opera, Faust, was 
produced this season ? 

[ Faust was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday, June 
llth. The Bachelors may speak for themselves. We are neither 
Bachelors nor Doctors in Music, or in anything else; but our columns 
are open alike to Bachelors and Benedicts.—Eb.] 


——Q——— 
(Au Rédacteur du MusicaL WORLD.) 


Monstevr—La commission de I’affichage des spectacles, sous la prési- 
dence de M. le comte Bacciochi, est sur le point de terminer ses travaux. 
Entre autres mesures qui paraissent décidées, on cite quelle qui a 
pour but d’étendre l’affichage des théatres de Paris aux communes 
annexées. A cet effet, le nombre des affiches quotidiennes, qui était 
de 150 par théatre, sera porté 4 200, les 50 exemplaires supplémentaires 
étant destinés a l’ancienne banlieue. En outre, les affiches ne seront 
plus collées sur les murs: l’administration fera établir pour les recevoir, 
dans les différents quartiers de Paris, 200 petits kiosques spéciaux qui, 
le soir, seront éclairés au gaz et dont la construction est évaluée a 500 
francs environ par kiosque. 

La grande question de la propriété littéraire et artisque, qu'une 
commission d’hommes éminents a été chargée de régler en France par 
un projet de loi qui sera soumis a la Chambre dans la présente session, 
est aussi & l’ordre du jour en Allemagne. Les membres de la commis- 
sion fédérale se sont réunis & Francfort, et ont commencé leurs 
délibérations en vue d’arréter une loi commune & tous les Etats 
allemands. Deux projets leur ont été soumis, l’un par l’Autriche et 
l'autre par la Saxe: ils doivent servir de base 4 la discussion. 

—_—o— 
Berlioz vient de recevoir la lettre suivante :— 
Monsieur.—S. A B. le grand-duc, mon auguste maitre, ayant appris 
que la représentation de vos Zroyens a eu lieu dernitrement au théatre 
Lyrique imperial, et que cette ceuvre a eu tout le succés qui lui était 
dai et qui réspondait aux veux sincéres de Son Altesse Royale, me 
charge de vous transmettre ses félicitations empressées et de vous 
exprimer tout la part qu'il prend 4 cet heureux événement. Je suis 
charmé, Monsieur, d’avoir cette occasion de me rappeler & votre 
souvenir, et je vous prie d’agréer l’assurance de mes sentiments trés 
distingués. Le comTE DE WEDEL, 

Secréltaire du cabinet de S. A. R. le grand-duc de Saze. 

Adelina Patti a tourne la tete & tous les dilettantes de Madrid, On 
la féte comme une reine. 

—— ee 
Mozart Ourpone.—Balfe, who is a bel esprit as well as a great musi- 
cian, upon being told that Mr. Flatou had received from Mr. Graves not 
less than £20,000 for Frith’s picture of The Railway Station, simply 





© Translated expressly for the Musica, Worx», from the Leipsic Signal, 
by J, V. BarpGEman. 





exclaimed, “J? Flatow Magico. 


lifted his hands and his eyes up to the proscenium, and most devoutly 
Pune . 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SEVENTH CONCERT. 





(Seventao Concerr or THE Sixt Season), 


MONDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, 18638. 





SECOND APPEARANCE OF 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD. 


LAST APPEARANCE BUT ONE OF 


x. I, 072 @. 








‘PART I. ... 


QUARTET, in A, No. 5, Op. 18, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, Beethoven. 
= M. Lorto, Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Wezs and M. Paque. 


SONG, “ The Power of God”—Madame RupersporrrF . . Schubert. 

SONG, “Estelle"—Mr. Renwick . . . . . Henry Smart. * 
SONATA, in C major, Op. 24, for Pianoforte alone . ©. M. von Weber. 
Madame ARABELLA GODDARD. 

PART II. 


GRAND SEPTET, inD minor, Op. 20, for Pianoforte, Flute, Oboe, 
Horn, Viola, Violoncello, and Double Bass . » Hummel. 
Mme. Arabella Gopparp, MM. Pratten, Barret, C. HARPER, 
H. Wess, C. SEVERN and Paque. 


SONG, “ Now the dreary Winter "—Madame Rupersporrr 
MORCEAU DE CONCERT for Violin—M. Lotro 
SONG, “ The Sailor draws near land”—Mr, Renwick . « Curschmann. 


QUARTET, in D, No. 45, two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello . Haydn, 
M. Lorto, Herr L. Ries, Mr. H. Wess and M. Paque. 


.« Mandelssohn. 
- Lotto. 





Conductor - MR. BENEDICT. 





To commence at Hight o’clock precisely. 


NOTICE.—It is respectfully suggested that such persons as are not desirous of 
remaining till the end of the performance can leave either before the commencement of 
the last instrumental piece, or between any two of the movements, so that those who wish 
to hear the whole may do so without interruption. Between the last vocal piece and 
the Quartet for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello, an interval of FIVE MINUTES will 
be allowed. 

Sofa Stalls, 6s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s.; To be had of Mr. Austin, at 
the Hall, 28 Piccadilly ; Messrs. CuappeLt & Co., 60 New Bond Street, &c., &c. 





NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of ‘Tux Musical Wortp is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHERs AND ComPposers—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 


ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in 'THE Musica Wor .p. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mz, J. Norwoop (Preston).—Miss Marion Pittman’s address is Mel- 
tham Mills, near Huddersfield. Mr. Miranda, the tenor singer, is 


now in England, and his address, we believe, is Alfred Place, Bedford 
Square, London, 





BIRTH. 


On the 2nd inst., at the Cloisters, Windsor, the wife of Georar J. 
Every, Mus. Doc., of a son. 





MARRIED, 
On Wednesday last, at St. George’s, Bloomsbury, to Mdlle. Panera, 


Captain Carve. 
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gece is the capital of the Sandwich or Hawaii 
Islands, and the residence of the King. In a feuilleton © 
of the Paris Siécle, last year, M. Oscar Commettant, gave 
an extremely humorous account, founded on a report in an 
American paper, of a performance of Verdi's Trovatore at 
Honolulu. Among other things we read: “ The first tenor - 
was a King, and the prima donna, a Queen. It is true that 
the vocal skill of his majesty, Kamehameha IV., and that of - 
his most noble spouse, were not all that could be desired, 
but the Royal pair created a furore notwithstanding. The 
local Philharmonic Society combined its orchestra—consisting 
of three guitarrists, two flautists, a violinist, four marimba- 
players, and six things like reed-flutes—with His Majesty's 
own orchestra, upon which comprised pretty well the same 
elements. An Irish barber had arranged the score; he 
conducted, too, the opera. The locale presented a charming 
spectacle ; nearly all the ladies were dressed, and some of 
the gentlemen, also, had clothes on. Two hundred lights, 
made from a sort of vegetable tallow, supplied the illumina- . 
tion. The enthusiasm was at fever-heat. Many of the 
spectators tore off, for delight, the few articles of apparel 
which they wore, etce., etc.” 
Last summer a gentleman was unexpectedly announced at 
M. Commettant’s as Consul-General of his Hawaiian 
Majesty. On the reception of the visitor's card, his notice 
of the Honolulu concert weighed heavily upon the conscience 
of the journalist. Reminiscences of the state of civilisation 
among the Sandwich Islanders, and of their former partiality 
for human flesh, startled him, and he was still debating 
whether he should be at a home for the Consul-General, 
when the latter suddenly entered the room, and, without 
more ado, greeted him with the question: “ Did you not 
insert in the Siécle an article on Honolulu ?”—“ I may have 
done so; but I have only a confused recollection of the © 
fact,” stammered out the journalist, continuing in an abrupt _ 
tone, however, as he saw neither a hatchet nor a tomahawk . 
in the possession of the Hawaiian : ‘“ What do you want ?” - 
“Nothing,” replied the Consul-General, very politely, 
“ except to request that you will repair the act of. injustice 
you have committed towards a people far advanced in 
civilization. The particulars are contained in this letter 
from the Director of our Musical Society at Honolulu.” 
The letter ran as follows: 


“There is no Philharmonic Society in Honolulu, but there is an Association 
of musical amateurs, whose object is the cultivation of singing, and the per- 
formance of vocal compositions by old and modern masters. This Association 
was founded in 1858, after the model of similar Associations in Europe, by a 
few foreigners who had settled here. It does not, however, give concerts 
except for charitable purposes. It consists of forty working, and a number of 
honorary, members, all foreigners save three native ladies, two of whom are 
married to foreigners. There is no orchestra; a few talented dilettanti, 
members of the Association, sometimes give public performances on their 
instruments (flute and violin), with pianoforte accompaniment. ‘The other 
instruments of which the Siécle speaks exist only in the imagination of the 
author of the article. 

“ Some time ago, the Association gave an operative (sic) representation, or 
rather a private representation of operative ¢ableauz, to which their 
Majesties, as well as the families and friends of the members were invited. A 
scene from the Z'rovatore—the Gipseys’ Encampment—and the Fair Scene 
from Flotow’s Martha, were performed in a highly satisfactory manner, with . 
pianoforte accompaniment alone, be it clearly understood ; all the parts were 
sung by members of the Association. His Majesty, the King, who is an 
excellent judge of music, and who, while travelling through Europe, heard all 
the greatest artists, seized this opportunity of taking the Queen tosee a dra-~ 
matic performance. With his well-known high-mindedness, he not only 
helped, by all the means at his command, to carry out the project, bub’ paid: 
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all the expenses. For the last two years, the Association has confided to me 
its musical direction, and I take the liberty of adding, for the edification of 
M. Oscar Commettant, that the Irish barber is a countryman of his, and 
formerly conductor of Italian Opera in the United States and at the Havan- 
nah.” E. HASSLOCHER. 


“Were not,” says the Editor of the Niederrheinische Mu- 
stk-Zeitung— the names of the persons interested, including 
the Consul (Vidal), mentioned, we might be inclined to look 
upon this anecdote as a new form of puff to extend the 
circulation of the Siécle. If people desired, however, to 
correct diplomatically all the absurdities and bad jokes of 
French journalists concerning the condition of art out of 
France, the Consuls of all states, even European, and 
especially German States, would have a great deal to do.” 


—<>- 
To the Editor of the Musica WorxD. 


IR,—I have perused Mr. French Flowers’s “Song of 

' Chalk” with the greatest attention, and, although I 
have read more melodious verses and have been impressed 
by more acute and lucid reasoning, I give that gen- 
tleman infinite credit for his ingenuity and _ boldness. 
Judging from the testimonials and medical certificates ad- 
duced, I am bound to believe that a great discovery has 
been effected. That Mr. Flowers, who is a teacher of music 
and a composer only, should have detected new properties 
in chalk, is, to say the least of it, unaccountable; and as I 
cannot suppose such discovery to have originated in chance, 
I must infer that he has made close and frequent investiga- 
tions into the qualities of that mineral, following, no doubt, 
the analytic method propounded by Francis Bacon. Indeed, 
if it turns out, what Mr. Flowers insists upon, that chalk 
will remove all tubercular deposits from the lungs and supply 
new force’and vitality to the laryngial muscles-~thereby, as 
he expresses it, affording a perfect cure to phthisis pul- 
monalis and giving increased strength and facility to the 
voice—he will prove himself even a greater benefactor to 
mankind than the famous author of the Novum Organum— 
in fact, beat him, as Punch would say, “by chalks.” Mr. 
French Flowers has heretofore been one of the most earnest 
and indefatigable labourers in the mine of Art—the Art of 
his predilection, music—and I may adduce as a special result 
of his industry and perseverance, the power, to perform a 
fugue with one hand on the pianoforte—a power, I believe, 
never before attained by any musician or executant. How 
this perseverance, or digital dexterity, led to the finding of 
unknown properties in one of the varieties of phosphate of 
lime it is impossible to surmise. But surely he who could 
master a complicated fugue by John Sebastian Bach, with his 
left hand, may be supposed to have a mind framed to search 
into the profoundest depths of any art or science, and 
be thus enabled to bring to light any hidden or special 
quality inherent in any substance submitted to his exa- 
mination. I have an idea that Mr. F. F.’s genius is more 
chemical than musical ; and this may account for the talented 
musician having little or no success in his published works, 
which, I am told, are numerous, but of which, I am sorry to 
say, I know nothing. Now thisvery idiosyncracy, chemical 
and non-musical, exerting itself in a particular manner, un- 
perceived and unnoticed by Mr. Flowers, may have influenced 
his genius and directed it intoa new channel. Certainly Mr. 
Flowers, who never obtained reputation one way or the other 
as @ musician or a composer, is on the brink of earning an ex- 
traordinary name as a discoverer in medicine; and now, though 
“learned to a degree” in his acknowledged profession, he 
may be induced to forego teaching and composition in music 





and take up with the healing art. Neverdid more glorious 
opportunity for doing good present itself to practitioner. 
Death has not in all his quiver a more fatal arrow than con- 
sumption. In this country especially disease of the lungs 
prevails to an alarming extent, and its cure has been univer- 
sally pronounced impossible. Mr. French Flowers comes 
forward as a ministering angel, and with a lump of chalk in 
his hand, cries out, “curabo te.” No doubt the great body 
of the faculty will be sceptical as to the power of the new ~ 
remedy, and will set their faces against it, and few will ven- 
ture to test the discovery made by a Bachelor of Music, even ~ 
even though they may entertain. some idea of its efficacy. 
But truth in the end must prevail, and Mr. French Flowers 
may rest assured that himself and his chalk will triumph 
over all opposition. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. French Flowers did not set 
out with recommending his new system in prose instead of 
verse. “The Song of Chalk” is not instinct with logic, 
nor is it clearly explained. We may therefore presume 
that it has been little read and less understood, and that in 
consequence Mr. Flowers’s efforts in the great cause have been 
retarded and crippled. In fact, all we know at present about 
the “Chalk remedy” is that it is calculated to remove de- 
posits from the lungs, and to give strength to the muscles of 
the throat—curing consumption, in short, and creating anew © 
organ for the voice—and for this we must take the word of 
the discoverer. Mr. Flowers is very chary of supplying 
information, or perhaps has not the art of making his - 
meaning perspicuous. Ina note from him, which has been 
handed to me for perusal—and which I have taken the 
liberty of including in my letter as illustrative of my subject 
—the writer, while speaking openly in some respects, leaves 
entirely out of sight any explanation of the properties of the 
new cure or the mode of administration. I beg leave to 
annex the letter in full :— 

My Dear —, —It gave me great pleasure to hear you sing again. 
It is at least five years since I heard you last; and if it were not for 
your cold (which disorder I fear you too often have upon you) your 
voice would not have altered in the least ; but neither men nor angels 
could stand against an evil which must affect the organs of voice. 

Since I saw you I have had the good fortune to clear out the organ 
tubes of persons whose tubes were filling up with ‘‘colds,” alias 
phosphate of lime, and which, therefore, cured the so-called “ colds.” 
When I left town my singing voice was nearly gone. Now it is very 
strong ; and being fifty-one years of age, it is a great encouragement 
for younger people to try the system which produced the result I have 
named, If you ask any medical man, he will tell you that no medicine 
has yet been discovered to throw out or expel deposits from the 
bronchial tubes. My muscular exercises do this; and no other system 
of training, whether at home or abroad, ever calculated upon such a 
boon, particularly for public singers. — ; 

I write plain and friendly to you, being anxious to tell you the power | 
given me to check colds, and having plenty of pupils to refer you to, 
or ‘any other man,” backed by letters or testimonials from medical 
men. I am not atall alarmed what others may say who have not tried 
my system, for all I have to do with them is to request them first to 
know it before venturing an opinion at all. It would be my Jast wish 
to have the world suppose I wrote to request you to allow me to teach 
you to sing!! but I should be much honored by being placed in the ° 
position of being able to cure you of frequent colds. This is atu | want, 
and I leave it you for consideration. How pleased you would be to find, 
on the nights of your public performances, that you could stand before 


. the public without fear of being suddenly taken with a stifled cough, 


or suddenly prevented from giving particular expresions of voice by 
some unpleasant sensation in the throat. 1 met Signor Garcia one 
evening at 36 Porchester Terrace, Bayswater, and the result of our 
interview you can know by requesting to see Mrs. Jourbert de la Ferts, 
Our conversation was entirely on the subject of voice, and he admitted 
that my system was, in a medical point of view, superior to any other 
> sag yet discovered. Now, what is the real meaning of ae ; 
the voice? It is to raise deposits from the bronchial tubes. ese 

deposits cause us all to cough; and colds are occasioned by improper 

living, which induces deposits. “iil 
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Allow me to see you, then. I can talk the matter over, and show 
you the various letters I have referred to. In the meantime be assured 
] ain one of your great admirers, and shall always be so even should 
your voice be chan and nothing does this more unfavorably than 
colds upon colds, which means a gradual filling up of the voice tubes.— 
I am your ever sincere friend, G. Frencu FLowers, 

5 Avenue Road, Sh-pherd’s Bush, W. 

P.S.—Excuse this hasty writing; I cannot write slowly. I had 
nothing to do with Mrs. Howard Paul’s intimation of yourself, for 
although she had scarcely any voice at all when she came to me to 
learn singing, she has not done anything for me either as a composer, 
or a singing master. I forgive her as I should everybody else who 
considers gratitude a bore. 

Should Mr. French Flowers’s remedy come into general 
use, the consequences will be unexpected. The Bromp- 
ton Hospital and all other institutions for the treatment of 
diseases of the lungs will have to close their doors, or render 
up the buildings for other medical purposes ; while the world 
will be inundated with singers, and bad voices will nowhere 
be found within the curative jurisdiction of the discoverer. 
The complete cure of consumption would be one of the very 
greatest blessings conferred on humanity; but I do not 
think the multiplication of singers would be of such vital 
consequence, even though they were freed at all times from 
catarrhs, cynanches, relaxed uvulas and other affections of 
the throat. Fortunately for Mr. French Flowers’s cure and 
for the good of mankind at large, the medicine is of the 
cheapest, and to be had almost for the asking. The whole 
of our cliffs on the South-Eastern coast are formed of chalk, 
the consumption of which, if used for consumption, would 
last for ages—until, in fact, diseases of the lungs would en- 
tirely have disappeared, and their diagnosis and treatment be 
blotted from the Materia Materia. True, the said cliffs in their 
removal would alter the character of our coast, and England 
lose something of her vaunted familiar appearance ; but who 
would look to outward seeming when so great a boon was in- 
volved as the getting rid of the most fearful complaint to 
which mortality is subject? Mr. Flowers has indeed his 
work cut out forhim. He will have the whole medical pro- 
fession and all thinking persons opposed to him; he will 
be unsupported by logic or precedent; and can bring forward 
none but his own experiments. He must not be daunted, 
nevertheless, but go on and prosper, and bring his grand 
discovery to a perfect issue, to be acknowledged and ac- 
cepted by universal mankind. So shall he be handed down 
to posterity (in chalk) as one of the greatest discoverers and 
benefactors of the human race. 


Rirvpinaton Pipr. 
—_——__——— 


To the Editor of the Mustca Wortp. 
IR,—As you are the only oracle on all matters musical, 
you will perhaps enlighten a simple young man in the 
country on some matters that puzzle his provincial brains. 
Ist. Can you tell me why the price of music fluctuates in 
the sane manner as the funds in time of war? Last 
year I bought a song for 2s. Six months since the same 
song cost me 2s. 6d., and now its price is 3s. This variety 
in price is not peculiar to the song in question, but applies 
to all modern music. Is it to be attributed to the American 
war, or to the high rate of Bank discount? I think to 
neither—because when the market price of my song became 
2s. 6d., corn at the same moment declined 1s. a quarter, and 
the country was generally prosperous. Some other cause 
must therefore be discovered for this singular phenomenon, 
which your recondite wisdom will no doubt promptly 
divine. 
2nd. I should be glad to know why I have to pay 3s. for 


the Prince of Wales” for my own voice, while my four 
friends, who sing it in concert, only pay twopence for a copy 
for their four voices. This is manifestly unfair to the solo 
vocalist, who ought to be able to indulge his patriotism as 
cheaply as the part-singers. I am told this singular anomaly 
is owing to the fact of the publisher being music-seller to the 
Queen. Occupying this proud position, he feels it his duty 
—like a Poet Laureate—to encourage the public sentiment 
of loyalty towards the young Prince, whose music-seller he 
hopes also to be some day. This seems to me the only 
rational explanation. 

3rd. Is the new quadrille that I see advertised so exten- 
sively—“ Cologne Quadrille on French Airs”—to be regarded 
as a political pamphlet, intended to excite the feelings of the 
Rehnish people in favor of their French neighbors, who 
are known to long to possess them? Viewed in this light, 
the title is most ingenious and subtle, and I should recom- 
mend the publication of a Warsaw quadrille on Russian airs, 
and a New York quadrille on Southern melodies, as likely 
to be invaluable aids to the conquerors, To compel the 
Polish people to dance to Russian patriotic songs would be a 
punishment more severe, because more humiliating, than 
hanging and shooting. 

Pray answer these questions quite seriously, as I am very 
anxious to be a well-informed young man,—Your obedient 
servant, VERDANT GREEN, JUN. 

P.S.—One question more. Is Mr. Sydney Smith any re- 
lation to Sidney Smith ? 

[With regard to the song, alternately sold at 2s., 2s. 6d. and 8s., 


Verdant Green, Jun., must have been very fond of it, inasmuch as 
he purchased it three times.—Ed. M. W.] 





E are enabled, through the courtesy of the Rev. R. 
Sarjeant, Hon. Sec., to the Worcester Musical 
Festival, to give the complete results of the late meeting. 
The collections for the charity amount to £1,121 14s. The 
surplus receipts for tickets, after payment of expenses, is 
£461 5s. 6d. This has been invested in the purchase of 
£496 consols, to be added to the amount previously invested, 
the result of former surpluses. The total investment is now 
£2,566, the interest of which will be annually presented to 
the collections for the charity, at Hereford, Gloucester or 
Worcester. The expenses of the Festival of 1863 exceeded 
by £113 those of 1860, when there was only a surplus of 

£66. 

——— 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—The first Great Choral Meeting 
of the 1600 members of the London division of the ‘‘ Handel 
Festival Choir” took place last night, in Exeter Hall, under the 
direction of Mr. Costa, when, for the first time at these meetings 
= which the eighth series now commences), the choruses from 
landel’s oratorio of Jephtha were rehearsed :—‘'No more to 
Ammon’s God,” ‘* O God, behold our sore distress,” ‘* When his loud 
voice,” ‘*Cherub and Seraphim,” ‘In Glory high,” ‘* Welcome 
thou whose deeds conspire,” ‘‘ How dark, O Lord,” ‘ Doubtful 
fear,” ‘‘ Theme sublime,” and ‘* Ye house of Gilead.” Mr. Brown- 
smith was at the organ. Only some few of the subscribers to the 
Society, and two or three members of the press were present, the 
vast body of singers filling the entire area and orchestra. May we 
at length look forward to an efficient performance of Handel’s last 
great work ? 

Sienorn Mancuest sang at the Gentlemen’s Concerts, Manchester, 
with great success, on the 25th ultimo, and will sing to-day at the 
Crystal Palace Concert. 

Henn Herrmann, the celebrated “ Prestidigitateur” of the Princess's 
Theatre, had the honor of perteming, command, before their Ro 





a copy of that curious medley of old tunes called “ God Bless | las 


Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales at Frogmore, on Tuesday 
t. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


We are in arrears with these excellent entertainments; but 
better late than never. At the 134th concert (Monday week) 
Beethoven’s first quintet (Op. 4, in E flat), was given (for the first 
time). It was well played, and pleased as — have been expected. 
M. Lotto was the leader, and Mr. Hann the additional viola, the 
- other players being Messrs. L. Ries, H. Webb and Paque. The 
pianoforte solo was Schubert’s lengthy and rambling but imagina- 
tive and interesting sonata in B flat (No. 6), which M. Hallé had 
introduced already at his own matinées and which he now engaged 
for the first time at the Monday Popular Concerts. His perform- 
ance was vigorous and masterly and the sonata proved a genuine 
success. Next to the sonatas of Beethoven, Weber, and three or 
four by Mozart, Clementi and Dussek, those of Schubert hold the 
highest rank as compositions of the kind produced in the course of 
the present century. ‘The one in B flat is a ‘“‘ grand sonata” in 
the strictest and fullest meaning of the term. All the movements 

including scherzo and trio) are well developed, and prove that 
Schubert, while Beethoven was living and continually giving birth 
to masterpieces, could still think and write independently, without 
borrowing an idea from that great and prolific composer, who 
would seem to have set and firmly established a despotism of idea 
and form, in the world of art, of which he was the indisputable 
sun and centre, round whom all others, however gifted and aspiring, 
were forced to revolve as satellites. The sonata in B flat is gene- 
rally held tobe the finest of all Schubert’s compositions for pianoforte 
alone. It is the third of a set of Three Grand Sonatas, numbered 
Op. 140, and dedicated (by the publishers, we presume, as it was 
not engraved till after Schubert’s death), to the late composer, 
Robert Schumann. There was no quartet at this concert, which 
terminated with Mendelssohn’s second trio (players, MM. Hallé, 
Lotto and Paque). M. Lotto’s violin solo was the Faniasia 
Appassionata of Vieuxtemps, for which on being encored he 
substituted an Etude of his own. ‘The singers were Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper and Santley, who gave selections from Benedict's 
Richard Ceur de Livn, to which Mr. Santley added the new song 
of Arditi called ‘‘The Stirrup Cup.” Mr. Benedict was at his 

Sige eal 

“hs the 135th concert Beethoven's Septet was given for the first 
tim? this season; the players being MM. Lotto (violin)—H. Webb 
(viola)—Paque (violoncello)—C. Severn (double bass)—Lazarus 
(clarinet)—C, Harper (horn)—and Winterbottom (bassoon). It 
was, as usual, received with enthusiasm. ‘This time there was 
a quartet—Haydn’s in B flat, No. 78, which had already been 
made known to the patrons of these concerts, and which must 
always be welcome. M. Lotto, for solo, gave another piece by 
Vieuxtemps—an air with variations (Second Morceau de Concert), 
for which, on being encored, he substituted Paganini’s Moto Per- 
petuo, a truly astonishing performance. 

At this.concert there was another very attractive, interesting,’ 
and important novelty, in the shape of the solo pianoforte sonata 
by Mendelssohn—the only composition of the kind (unless we 
accept the so-called Fantasia, dedicated to Méscheles, which is in 
three regular movements, as a sonata) that we owe to the pen of 
that renowned composer. This sonata (which was first introduced 
by Madame Goddard last February) comprises an expressive 
allegretto; a scherzo; a slow movement, with recitative and 
cantabile, constructed very much after the fashion of a dramatic 
scena ; and a brilliant finale. On the whole it is one of the most 
poetically conceived of Mendelssohn’s early efforts, those efforts 
which—a thing unparralleled in the history of the musical art— 
— him a master in experience while in yearsa boy. It 

as eminent characteristics to recommend it to those who feel an 
interest in all that Mendelssohn did, from his youth to his prime, 
and who are unable to comprehend the narrow-minded policy that 
induced the Leipsic quorum intrusted with his MMS. to withhold 
so many of them from the world. Perhaps, had the sonata in 
E major (published at the time it was written, with the consent 
and approval of friends and relations, now unhappily no longer 
surviving) been among the same MSS., MM. Hauptman, Rietz, 
David and Méscheles, would have thought fit to condemn it—like 
the Reformation Symphony, and other pieces which the musical 
community of Europe are longing—and, what is more, have a right 
—to see—to the index expurgatorius. Nevertheless, it throws 
almost as strong a light on the early development of its composer's 
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extraordinary genius as any work of his that chance has allowed us 
to It shows him, first, under the absorbing influence of 
Beethoven’s later works, which, for his young and ardent mind 
had a deep and undefinable charm ; and, secondly, under that of a 
fresh and vigorous invention. The striking individuality which 
afterwards burst ferth with such splendour seems struggling against 
an uncontrollable desire to emulate, if not imitate, one who, still 
living, would be naturally regarded by a boy so full of enthusiasm 
as the very incarnation of music. We scarcely know which of the 
two characteristics conspicuous in this sonata the most to admire— 
the} marvellous facility with which the spirit of the mature 
Beethoven is caught and adapted to his own uses by so young 
@ practitioner, or the bright sparks of fancy that prophesy 
unmistakably the advent of a new and original thinker. That 
the future Midsummer Night's Dream is shadowed forth, more 
or less vividly in each of the four movements, is as true as that 
the impress of the later’ sonatas of Beethoven is manifest on every 
one of them. But for Beethoven, it is more than probable that 
much of the first Allegro, some of the finale and of the slow 
movement (the ‘* Scena”) would have remained unwritten. Only 
in the scherzo—with its quaint tempo di marcia and glowingly 
harmonized trio—does Mendelssohn show himself thoroughly inde- 
pendent and unexceptionally new ; and this with the proviso, that 
the style in which he imitated Beethoven is as fresh and peculiar to 
himself as even the scherzv, which might have been composed from 
the first bar to the last, if Beethoven had never existed. The 
‘schérzo, indeed, was as much a stronghold with Mendelssohn as 
with Beethoven, its real inventor ; and it is curious, on the other 
hand, that, at a time when Beethoven was engrossing his whole 
thoughts, he should have originated a scherzo of his own, owing 
nothing whatever to the attractive creation of his illustrious 
predecessor. While the musical world is still discussing the 
propriety of keeping back the numerous MSS. of Mendelssohn, 
the director of the Monday Popular Concerts is doing ex- 
cellent service by bringing forward as many of the early 
works as, being published, are attainable. Mr. Arthur 
Chappell had already submitted to his patrons the three 

janoforte quartets, the first and second stringed quartets, 

e quintet in A, the sonata for pianoforte and violin, and the im- 
mortal Ottetto ; and now with the solo pianoforte sonata, he pretty 
nearly completes the list. Every one of these has been received 
enthusiastically, and none more enthusiastically than the sonata, 
which, entrusted to Madame Arabella Goddard, was in the hands 
of one of Mendelssohn’s most constant and zealous disciples. It 
was this lady’s first appearance at the Monday Popular Concerts 
for a lengthened period, and we need only add that she was honored 
with a flattering reception, applauded after each movement of the 
sonata, and unanimously recalled at the end of the performance. 
The same compliment was paid—in association with Mr. Lazarus— 
after Weber's delightful and very popular sonata in E flat, for 
piano and clarinet, the final rondo of which—a genuine flow of 
animal spirits from end to end—the audience would have willingly 
heard again. This sonata is one of the most welcome and agree- 
able of the Monday Popular Concert ‘‘ resuscitations.” 

The vocal music was good. The singers—Miss Emily Spiller 
and Mr. Renwick—were both heard for the first time by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell’s audience, and both were successful. Mr. Renwick, who 
has a fine baritone voice, sang an air from Handel’s opera of Ezio, 
and Sterndale Bennett’s plaintive song (Burns), ‘To Chloe in sick- 
ness,” the last of which he was compelled to repeat. Miss Emily 
Spiller (from the Royal Academy of a sang Glinka’s beau- 
tiful song, ‘‘ The Lark,” and one of the old English ballads in Mr. 
William Chappell’s interesting collection. Mr. Benedict accom- 
panied everything, and everything as he invariably accompanies 
everything. 

SS en 
‘ Niccoto pe’ Larr.—On Saturday, at M. Jullien’s concerts, Mdlle. 
Trebelli introduced “ La Bella mea,” the charming romance written for 
her expressly by Signor Schira, and originally sung with the greatest 
success in the opera of Niccold de’ Lapi at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
Although still indisposed, Mdlle. Trebelli sang the romance deliciously, 
and was enthusiastically encored by one of the largest audiences that 
have yet been assembled at these concerts. Mdlle. Trebelli was com- 
pelled to decline the compliment, but the audience twice called her 
back, and were not satisfied till M. Jullien explained why it was im- © 





possible for her to sing again. 
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MUSIC IN COLOGNE.* . 


The programme of the second Gesellschafts-Concert was as 
follows :— 

Paxrt I.—Overture to Méhul’s Joseph; 2. Air, ‘‘ Hore, Israel,” Mendel- 
ssohn (Mad. Knépges-Saart); 3. Fantasia, Vivloncello, Piatti (Herr Alexan- 
der Schmit); 4. Songs for chorus a capella—Steineccer (“ Hilf, Herr!”) and. 
Baldassare Donato (“ Vilanella napoletana”—16th century); 5. Morgen- 
musik ” (“‘ Aubade”), for orchestra, Ferdinand Hiller. 
solo, chorus, and orchestra: ‘‘ Hér’ mein Bitten,” Mendelssohn (Solo, Mad. 
Knopges-Saart). Parr I1.—Symphony No. VII., A major, Beethoven. 


The relation existing in Méhul’s overture to Joseph, between the 
beautiful Andante and the subject of the drama, especially the 
religion of the Israelites, is lost on many of the audience, since 
the opera itself is rarely given now-a-days, or, rather, has nearly 
disappeared altogether from the repertory. Such music is, unfor- 
tunately, not suited for the ears of Wagner's admirers. 

The chorus had not much to do. The two songs, extracted from 
the dusty volumes of chorales and madrigals of the 16th century, 
produced no impression. Indeed, we cannot understand why such 
pieces of antiquity, at the a of which in the programmes 
of the concerts given by the Paris Conservatory we Germans 
aways laugh, are ever performed at our Giirzenich concerts, for 
these have really a higher purpose than to pay homage to the 
fashion of decking out everything, concerts included, with old odds 
and ends. ‘The chorus took part, too, in Mendelssohn’s Hymn, 
the soprano solo in which Mad. Knépges-Saart, from Gladbach, 
and formerly a pupil of the Conservatory here, sang very nicely, 
although, it is true, her voice was not strong enough for so spacious 
a locale. She had previously been applauded for her rendering of 
the air, “ Hore, Israel!” from Elijah. 

In the Fantasia for the Violoncello, by Piatti, Herr Alexander 
Schmit found abundant opportunities for displaying his skill, 
brilliantly manifested by the certainty and correctness with which 
he executed the chromatic passages of. double stopping. But 
we were also much pleased with the tone and expression he infused 
into the cantilena of the Introduction and of the Theme, for this 
will always be the life aud soul of his instrument. 

Ferdinand Hiller contributed a new orchestral composition, a 
Suite of several movements, which he has entitled ‘‘ Morgenmusik,” 
in remembrance, probably, of his ‘‘ Serenade,” that pleasing trio 
for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. It is a peculiar composition, 

ing, above everything, the great merit of not belonging, in 
the remotest degree, and not being intended to belong, to effect- 
music, but of striving to produce an impression from the charm of 
its clear and delicate web, and from the spirit displayed in the 
sens, the designs, of that web. We will not assert that these 
esigns are always melodiously beautiful, still less deny, after only 
one hearing, that such is the case. In the first three movements, 
the lively ‘* Alla Marcia,” the ‘‘ Minuetto,” and the ‘‘Capricetto,” 
as well asin the first half of the ‘* Andante quasi Adagio,” it strikes 
us that the imagination displayed in the motives goes hand in hand 
with the delicate, the truly and wonderfully delicate treatment and 
instrumentation, while, in the following movements, the ‘* Ghasel,” 
and the Finale, the latter elements predominate, and the interest, 
though it certainly continues to the end, suffers from the great 
length of the whole work, consisting, as it does, of six movements. 
The audience favorably received the movements above mentioned, 
especially the ‘‘ Capriccetto,” which, with its alternating tempo of 
3 and 3, at first appearing like $ tempo, keeps our attention on the 
stretch, for its motives first escape us in most charming and really 
humorous turns, and then again present themselves roguishly 
and boldly, forming an original Scherzo, free from the slightest 
similarity to aught that was ever written before. 

The second part of the concert was exclusively taken up by the 
magnificent Symphony of Beethoven, directed in a manner to 
which we are accustomed—thanks to the spirit and reverence of 
the conductor (Herr Ferdinand Hiller)—and admirably performed 
by the orchestra. 


——_c 


Hampurcu.—A new theatre will shortly be erected. Meanwhile, at 
the Stadttheater, Marschner’s Opera of Der Templer und die Jidin, has 
been revived and well received. Kénigin Christine, an opera by the 
Count von Redern, is in preparation. 








* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 


6. Hymn, soprano 








NATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

The winter concert-season has fairly set in. We have music 
both sacred and secular, in anything rather than homcepathic doses ; 
and but for the welcome absence of those periodical nuisances, 
‘‘ benefit-concerts,” there would be little wanting, except the Italian. 
Operas, to the most exorbitant musical appetite. The performances 
of the National Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. G. W. 
Martin, have already been resumed. The first oratorio was Judas 
Maccabzus, in“which Mr. W. H. Cummings sang the tenor part, 
at a very short notice, acquitted himself creditably in a task which 
is only easy to Mr. Sims Reeves. We feel assured, by the merit 
thus unexpectedly, and we may add unobtrusively displayed, that 
Mr. Cummings interpreted the loud applause and “ encore ” which 
greeted his ‘‘Sound an alarm” in the right manner—viz., as a 
tribute on the part of a generous audience to the courage that 
moved him to undertake and the promising artistic talent that 
enabled him, under the circumstances, to accomplish so well an 
arduous duty. That he will progress in his profession we believe ; 
that he may attain distinction we sincerly hope. The other 
principal singers were Mademoiselle Parepa, Miss Palmer, and Mr. 
Santley. How Mademoiselle Parepa gives the soprano airs in Judas 
Maccabzus need hardly be insisted on. In “ Oh, Liberty,” the 
somewhat rococo accompaniment for violoncello obligato was 
intrusted to Mr. Pettit—one of our most rising performers on that 
instrument. Miss Palmer deserved and obtained great credit for 
her reading of ‘‘ Father of Heaven,” which she gave without cur- 
tailment ; and Mr. Santley, both in ‘‘ Arm, arm, ye brave” and 
‘The Lord worketh wonders,” was enthusiastically applauded, 
being compelled to repeat the latter, his excution of which was in 
every respect perfect. ‘The chorus-singers under Mr. Martin’s 
control are manifestly improving; and with more than one of 
their performances the audience were thoroughly pleased. With 
one especially—‘tO Father, whose almighty power,” they were 
delighted ; and to decline so hearty and general a demand to hear 
it again would have been impolite. Nevertheless, much remains 
to be effected before the whole of this large body of comparatively 
young and fresh voices can be brought into an efficient action. 
Mr. Martin has done wonders in raising them in so short a time 
from charity-hymns fand part-songs to oratorios; and, having 
done wonders, it will now be expected of him to perform miracles. 
In just so short a time, on peril of disappointing his admirers, he 
must make them perfect at the music of Handel and Mendelssohn 
—the “ Alpha and Omega” of oratorio. He has begun his fourth 
season with spirit ; and the mere fact of his having engaged Mr. 
Sims Reeves for the whole series of performances is enough to show 
that he is really in earnest. If Exeter-hall is as crowded on every 
occasion as it was on the first, Mr. Martin will have little reason - 


+ to complain. —Zimes. 





—_—0. 


MANCHESTER.—The Examiner and Times notices the perfor- 
mance given at the Concert hall on Monday evening, under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Hallé, as follows :— y 


A more numerous audience than we have seen this season 
assembled to listen to the performance. Mdlle. Florence Lancia and 
and Signor Marchesi were the vocalists, M. Sainton and Mr. Charles 
Hallé, instrumentalists. Mdlle. Lancia sang “ L’air des Bijoux,” from 
Faust with much sweetness and naiveté, giving to the air which 
succeeds the recitative appropriate grace and finish. It was evident 
that such light and elegant compositions are Mdlle. Lancia’s forte. 
She afterwards rendered with her usual artistic ease the French 
ballad by Schubert, “Le languis triste et seul,” and the elegant 
morceaux from the Amber Witch, ‘My long hair is braided,” in both 
of which the fair songstress received well-merited applause. Signor 
Marchesi sang Handel’s “ Nasce al lasco” in a manner which stamped 
him as a vocalist. His best effort was the air from Jl Matrimonio 
Segreto, ‘* Udite, tutti.” M. Sainton played with much graceful vigor, 
his fantasia on Rigoletto receiving a just meed of approbation. His 
violin was heard to the greatest advantage in Beethoven's Septet, with 
Messrs. Baetens, Vieuxtemps, Waud, Grosse, Greuner, and Raspi. 
Mr. Hallé played for the first time in a selection from Hummel’s grand 
septet, with Mesers. De Jong, Crozier, Gruner, Vieuxtemps, Baetons, 
and Waud. We need scarcely say that the performance was 
masterly. Portions of Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's Dream were 
executed by the band. aise 
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JOSEPH MAYSEDER. 


Joseph Mayseder was born on the 26th October, 1789, and die- 
on the 21st November, 1863.* He was a musical and characd 
teristic original, whose peculiarities cannot well be understood, 
except by those who scanned him very nearly indeed—a character- 
istic original, looking so simply and unaffectedly into the world that 
people fancied that they had summed him up at the first glance—and 
yet, on the other hand, presenting so many contradictions in his 
qualities as a man and as an artist, that the observer could not deny 
. he stood before an unsolved psychological riddle. Whoever saw 
the unpretending old gentleman, without knowing him, would have 
taken him for an ordinary member of the honorable guild of tailors 
or grocers. Whoever spoke to him, and in answer to everything 
that was said, received an answer hardly anything beyond a 
friendly and assenting smile, or the ever-ready assurance, ‘ Yes, 
yes, I thought so; that is exactly my opinion,” must have con- 
sidered him as a perfectly insignificant personage; and whoever 
witnessed his nervousness in his social and artistic relations, must 
certainly have put him down as th: arch-representative of Viennese 
musical snobbism. 

Immediately, however, the quiet, nervous little man had his 
instrument in his hands, immediately the clear tone of his violin 
was heard, people forgot the man to think only of the artist, who 
had, perhaps, now and then, a little touch of old Vienna about him, 
it. is true, but who, notwithstanding, was a first-class violinist, 
whose performances, full-toned, harmonious, rounded and easy, 
like all that is artistically perfect, delighted his eagerly attentive 
hearers, 

Mayseder’s tone was not particularly great, but it was full, round, 
and as clear as a bell, while his manual skill was marked by irre- 
proachable neatness, and that unfailing certainty which executes 
without a single fault all it has once undertaken, because it never 
undertakes anything that it is not convinced it can perform. His 
conception was not alone always simple, unaffected, natural, and 
free from aught like mannerism, but interpreted with a noble 
fervor, and inspired with an inimitable grace, which, to judge from 


ae appearance and behaviour, no one would have supposed 
e 


Mayseder’s sphere of action was never extended beyond the 
Austrian frontier — scarcely, indeed, beyond the ramparts of 
Vienna. In that capital, however, his efforts were fully appre- 
ciated and unquestioned. At the Vienna Congress, and even 
more during the period from 1820 to 1830, he frequently appeared 
as a concert-player, sometimes alone, and sometimes with the 
popular violoncellist Merk, or with the well-known virtuoso on the 
guitar, Giuliani. At that epoch he composed a large number of 
gracefully brilliant solo-pieces, trios, quartets with the piano, 
variations, serenades, etc. During the latter half of his lifs, he 
withdrew more and more nervously from publicity, playing as a 
rule, only as first violin in the Imperial orchestra, as solvist in 
operas and ballets, and as a quartet- performer in private circles. 
As a quartettist, he had, under Schuppanzigh’s guidance, acquired, 
at an early age, a pure, elevated style, which, combined with his 
natural artistic qualities, adapted him, above all, for executing in 
perfection the quartets of Haydn. In this capacity, he was, and 
ever will be, a model for all who heard him. Next came his ren- 
dering of his own works, as well as those of Spohr, Mozart, and 
the “ first” Beethoven. For the “later” Beethoven, he wanted 
grandeur and passion, and sometimes the true dash of expression, 
and for the ‘ latest” Beethoven inclination and compreh:nsion 
besides. Of modern composers, he played Mendelssohn. though he 
was not especially fond of that master; he was not the man to 
introduce new works. His rendering of old compositions, above 
all of Haydn’s, as we have already mentioned, produced an 
agreeable, a refreshing, and an artistically-purifying impression. 

With Mayseder, consequently, there has sunk into the grave a 
specimen of true artistic worth, and, at the sam: time, a portion of 
¢hat old Vienna, partly genial, and partly snobbish, which no wv will 
probably form a portion of History, for it will hardly ever be 
resuscitated in a similar shape. May, however, all that was good 
and beautiful done by these individual representatives of the art of 
old Vienna be preserved in our words and our writings, as well as 
in the memory of all lovers of art, as a valuable legacy, so that it 





* Recensionen, 








may still exert its influence beyond the grave, encouraging, fructi- 
fying, and purifying, as a model to be imitated, as a symbal of 
genuine style, and as the fundamental thought of that serious 
training which the present generation so greatly neads, 


mannan 





Mrs. Joun Macrarren’s Evenine‘at THE Pranororte.—On Monday 
evening last, at the Royal Institution, under the auspices of the Hull 
Literary and Philosophical Society, Mrs. John Macfarren gave her 
concert lecture, ertitled, “An Evening at the Pianoforte,” written 
expressly for her by Mr. G. A. Macfarren, and given at the St. James’s 
Hall, London, with great success. There was a crowded audience 
present on the occasion. Mrs. Macfarren not only interested the 
assembly by her clever and just criticism on the merits of Weber, 
Handel, Haydn, and other eminent composers, but, in proof of what 
she said, rendered some of the gems of each in a most skillful manner. 
The pianoforte was made by her to discourse most eloquent music, and 
perfectly entrance the audience, the warmth and frequency of whose 
applause manifested their gratification. Miss Marian Walsh con- 
siderably enhanced the pleasure of all present by her admirable 
vocalization, and, having Mrs. Macfarren as accompaniest, a great treat 
was of course the result. Another concert lecture is to be given this 
evening, on “ Music and Musicians.” — Hull Advertiser, Nov. 25. 


Sacrep Harmontc Societry.—The Sacred Harmonic Society, on 
Friday evening, the 27th ult., gave their first performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, which has long been the next best “‘ paying” oratorio to 
the Messiah, and which on this occasion attracted one of the largest 
audiences ever assembled within the uncomfortable boundaries of 
Exeter-hall. The principal solo singers were Madame Rudersdorff— 
who seems determined, at any rate for a period, to occupy the place 
left vacant by Madame Clara Novello; Madame Saintun-Dolby —facile 
princeps among oratorio contraltos; Miss Julia Elton, second con- 
tralto; Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. Miss Hirst and Mr. 
Chaplin Henry assisted in comparatively subordinate parts, the air, 
“ Woe unto them,” being assigned to the young lady. Why the con- 
tralto music in Elijah should ever be divided, unless for the-sake of 
dramatic propriety, to allot the great scene of Jezebel to a separate per- 
former—which is never done—we are at a loss to conjecture. C) 
have no special remarks to offer on the performance. Madame Sainton- 
Dolby was asked to repeat “Oh rest in the Lord,” and consented. 
The next performance will be the first Christmas Messiah. 


M. Junwten’s Concerrs.—The success of the Jullien Concerts, at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, no longer remains a problem to be solved. 
They are firmly established, and may now be looked forward to as 
annual visitations. M. Jullien, like his late father, treats his patrons 
liberally. His entertainments are really of the first class, and as con- 
stantly varied as they are attractive. In addition to the splendid 
orchestra, the marvellous violin solos of Signor Camillo Sivori, and the 
delightful singing of Mademoiselle Volpini, who has captivated the 
public with her quaint and pretty reading of the ballad, “ Comin’ thro’ 
the rye” (sung as an encore to Signor Arditi's popular Zero, “ Leggero 
invisible”), we have had during the week some of the most dis- 
tinguished artists belonging to Her Majesty's Theatre. Among the 
rest Madile. Trebzlli and Mr. Santley. This is the legitimate way to 
“ manage,” and the surest way to prosper. Of the first “ Mendelssohn 
Night,” which came off yesterday evening, we shall speak in our next. 
Enough at present that it was a complete success, and the audience one 
of the largest of the season. 


CaystaL Patace.—The concert on Saturday—thsa fourth of the 
winter season—was partly national. The hall was densely crowded. A 
great portion of the audience consisted of the London Rifle Brigade and 
their friends, who came in consequence ofa distribution of prizes, which 
was announced to take place in the large transept at five o'clock. The 
aa performers were Midame Rudersdorff, Miss Julia Elton, and 
Mr. Montem Smith (vocalists); Mr. Levy, cornet-solo (instrumentalist). 
Madame Rudersdortf sang Dr. Arne’s song, “ The Soldier Tired” and 
“ The Minstrel Boy” with her usual taste and finish, and received an 
encore in the latter. Miss Julia Elton gave Balfe’s popular rifle song, 
« The Banner of St. George” and “ Home, sweet home” with great 
success. She was loudly applauded. Mr. Montem Smith sang © The 
Standard Bearer” (Lindpainter), also Brinley Richard's God Bless the 
Prince of Wales.” The bind played a new festival overture on “ Rule 
Britannia” (Sehindelmiffsr), first time of performance, also Allegro 
Marzialle, from Spohr's symphony “ The power of Sound,” and Beet- 
hoven’s “ Battle symphony,” in splendid style. Tae concert termiuated 
at five o'clock, 





—_ 
ALexaNnpDRIA.—The new theatre will be inaugurated in the course 


of the present month, with Italian vpera, It will have two tiera of 
boxes, and contain 1500 persons, 
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PARIS.. 
(From our own Correspondent). _ 

, Paris, December 3rd, 

It is extraordinary how year after year the Grand Opéra is 
sustained by old and used-up pieces, even without the attraction 
of new or eminent singers. I can indeed understand audiences, 
continuing to flock to performances of Rubert le Diable, the Muette de 
Portici, the Favorita and the Huguenots, but I must confess my utter 
astonishment at seeing the frequent announcements of La Juive, 
which I cannot understand how any one would desire to hear a 
second time. But I must suppose that there are some folk in Paris 
who admire this dull and incomplete work of M. Halévy’s, or 
else it would not be performed so often. A new singer has come 
out as Leonora in the Favorita and promises well. At present I 
should not like to speak decisively as to-her qualities and abilities. 
Madame Bedogni-T'alvo—such is the débutante’s name— has a very 
deep contralto voice—a real contralto, indeed, and therefore not 
exactly suited to the music of Leonora. She seems to be an 
intelligent singer, but not altogether conversant with the stage. 
Madame Bedogni-Talvo, I am informed, had already sung in Italy, 
although the condition of her family did not compel her to have 
recourse to a public life. M. Michot sang the oe of Fernand 
and M. Faure that of Alphonso.—At the Italiens Madame Borghi- 
Mamo has been twice unjustly treated by the directors,—by being 
asked in the first place to perform Rosina in the Barbiere, and in 
the second place Amina in the Sunnambula, neither of which is 
suited to the powers or capabilities of the popular artist. Signor 
Baragli was the Almaviva and Elvino; I found him altogether 
deficient in both. Lucrezia Borgia has been given with Mesdames 
La Grange and Méric-Lablache, Signor Fraschini and Delle-Sedie. 
The Trovatore was more successful, and certainly now and then 
Signor Fraschini was heard to great advantage in the music of 
Gennaro. The voice of the ‘*'Tenor of the Curse”—formerly one 
of the finest in Europe—is by no means what it was in his days at | 
Her Majesty's Theatre some years ago—I am ill at dates—but in 
point of art a manifest improvement has been effected, and now 


Signor Fraschini is really a good singer, although, from want of T 


an indefinable charm—which Mario has taught English audiences 
to deem indispensable—I would not ensure his success, either at the 
Royal Italian Opera or Her Majesty's Theatre, under a large per 
centage. Talking of Mario, that great favorite of the public and 
the jsisters Marchisio will close their engagements at the Madrid 
Opis about the end of December, when they will “ boun” them- 
selves, as Spencer does not say, Pariswards, about the time the 
Dames La ied and Méric-Lablache, or, peradventure, Borghi- 
Mamo, will brush the dust of the French capital from their feet, 
and hurry to Madrid, and there at the Opera show to admiring 
Senors and Senorhas newer faces and ‘ gestes.” Soon after Mario 
may be expected the scintillating and life-exciting Patti, and then 
the Italian Opera may be said to commence. One of the Berlin 
journals states that Mdlle. Lucca has entered into a yearly engage- 
ment with the Royal Opera of that city for 8000 thalers (30,000 
francs—£1200), with house expenses and a congé of five months. 
According to the same authority, the director of the Grand Opéra 
has offered Mdlle. Lucca a treaty of 500,000 francs for five years, 
with two months’ leave during the summer. ‘+ We do not doubt,” 
writes the Revue et Gazette Musicale, *‘ the exactitude of the Berlin 
engagement, but, as regards the Gra. * Opéra of Paris, we can 
affirm that no such offer as that expressed by the journal has been 
made to Mdille. Lucca.” 

_——O 

Sr. Pererssurcu.—Verdi's Lombardi has been performed. Signor 
Tamberlik and Mdlle. Fioretti particularly distinguished themselves in 
it. The same composer’s Forza del Destino is announced.—Herr Anton 
Rubinstein's Kinder der Taide will shortly be produced.—Alexander 
Dreyschock, who already filled the post of Professor at the Conserva- 
tory of Music, has been appointed Imperial Inspector-General of the 
Theatrical Schools. 

Rome.—At the Argentina Theatre, the manager has been compelled 
to substitute Macbeth for La Muette de Portici, in consequence of the 
censors desiring to alter certain passages in addition to those they had 
already changed or cut out. The Roman title of Auber’s work will be 
Tl Pescatore di Brindisi. ‘The principal artists in Macbeth are Carozzi, 





~ Boccolini, Genuari; and in La Muette, alias Jl Pescatore, Monti, Lim- 


Crystat Patacg Music,—The winter Saturday concerts at the 
Crystal Palace have recommenced, under the intelligent direction of 
Herr Auguste Manns, who appears resolved to make his supporters 
appreciate the music of Robert Schumann. We have not the least 
objection, and only wish that all Schumann’s orchestral music was as 
good, or half as good, as some parts of his fourth symphony (in D 
minor). Herr Manns, however, and his admirable entertainments must 
not be dismissed in a passing sentence. We have much to say on the 
subject, which we must reserve for another occasion.— Times, 


a 


Taeatnes 1n New Yorx.—Our theatres are making money. A 
French theatre opened here last night. We have several German 
theatres. Mr Florence and his wife are playing an engagement in the 
city. Sois Forrest. There isa report in the town that Forrest has 
become a poor man, and that his present engagement is to lay up money 
for his old age. He has spent tens of thousands in lawsuits, and the 
sum he has paid his wife is a fortune of itself. “Eat a Horse” is 
posted up all over the city in large posters,— Manhattan, Nov, 13. 


An Honest Lisrerrist.— Our readers are aware,” writes the 
Revue et Gazette des Thédtres, “ that an opera is now being performed in 
London, imitated trom Jaguarita, under the title of The Desert Flower. 
We have expressed our opinion regarding this kind of piracy which 
the Commission of Authors are about to take into consideration. But 
the English adapters who thus appropriate to themselves whatever 
they can find, exhibit a candour on this point which completely dis- 
arms the defenders of the right of property. One of the authors of 
Jaguarita, M. de Leuven, recently reveived the libretto of The Desert 
Flower, from Mr. Augustus Harris, one of the writers of the English 
words, with the following avowal written on the title page:—' A M. 
de Leuven, son voleur devoué, A. Harris.’ This is frank, at all events.” 


Brestav.—The great event of the present season has been the per- 
formance of Herr Ferdinand Hiller’s oratorio: Das befreite Jerusalem, in 
the grand Hall.of the University, by the Singacademie. Thanks to 
the care and zeal of the conductor, Herr Schiffer, it went off admirably. 
The most noteworthy fact at the Theatre has been the revival of Mr. 
Benedict's opera: Der Alte vom Berge, for the benefit of Herr Rieger, 
on the occasion of his five-and-twentieth artistic anniversary. In the 
year 1838, Herr Rieger, then studying for holy orders, but, like so 
many others in the same position, endowed with a greater vocation 
for the stage than for the pulpit, obtained an engagement at the‘theatre 
here, first as a chorister, with a salary of eight thalers a month. In the 
same year, however, he appeared as a principal singer, in the character 
of Papageno, and has never since left the stage on which he achieved 
his first triumph. During the period which has elapsed since then, he 
has sustained no less than 710 parts, and performed above 5,000 times. 
The Orchester-Verein, assisted by the Breslau Gesang- Verein, founded 
by Dr. Damrosch, lately executed Mendelssohn’s music to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream. ‘The programme included, moreover, choruses 
by Haydn and Beethoven, namely: “Der Sturm,” and “ Meeresstille 
und gluckliche Fahrt,” and an unpublished Symphony by Ph. Em- 
manuel Bach. Both choruses were well given, despite the difficulties 
contained in Bee.hoven’s production. ; 


ie 

Praate.—Herr Richard Wagner gave a concert here a short time 
since, On his appearance at the conductor’s desk -he was vociferously 
cheered, and a wreath of laurel presented to him by Professor Mildner, 
The programme consisted of the Introduction to Lohengrin, the Entry 
of the Singers, and Pogner’s oration; and selections from the Walkiire ; 
and the Introduction and the Finale of Tristan und Isolde. On the 
previous evening, when Der Fliegende Hollanier was performed, the 
audience raised a loud call for the composer. 


He1wevsera.—The Instrumental-Verein have commenced their series 
of concerts fur the winter. At their first concert, the pieces selected 
were Beethoven’s Symphony in B flat major; the overture to Der 
Freischiitz ; ‘* Fantasia appasionata,” by Vieuxtemps; Othello Fantasia, 
by Ernst—both the latter being played by Herr Wirth, from Prague— 
and various voval pieces sung by Madlle Gitze, from Weimar. 


Borpravx.—The Saint Cecilia Society executed, on the 26th ult., 
in the church of Notre Dame, a Mass for solo, chorus, and orchestra. by 
Elwart. Previously to the Mass, the orchestra performed the overture 
to Spartacus, by Saint Saens. 
Como.—An Orchestral Association will shortly be established hers, 
Its object will be to propagate Symphonic works of old and mcdeca 
composers. It has not been stated whether non-ltalian compositious 
will be included in its programmes. 

Mapriv.—Verdi's Ballo in Maschera has been produced at the Teatro 
del Oriente. Mario sang the King, and was greatly applauded. Car- 
lotta Marchisio was the Amelia, and a fiir novice, Delphine Caldergn, 





berti, and Junca, 





who appeared on the stage for the first time, the Page, 
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- SYDNEY SMITH'S 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


—SL—_=>— 


Chanson Russe, Romance . . AS, 
Fandango, Morceau Caracteristique 48, 


Danse Napolitaine, Morceau de 
Concert . . As, 


Masaniello, Grand Fantasia on 
Auber’s Opera. 


Une Perle de Varsovie, Polonoise 
L’Oiseau de Paradis, Morceau de 


Salon ‘ 
Feu de J ole, Morceau de Salon ; 
La Harpe Talienns, Morceau de 


Salon 
Le Jet d’Eau, — brillant . 
Morning ee Morceau 


brillant . As, 
Fairy Whispers, — . AS. 
Deuxieme Tarentelle . As. 


Gaiete de Coeur, Grand brilliant 
Waltz . As. 


Duet . . O8. 
Rippling Waves, Characteristic Piece 38. 
Une Nuit d’Ete, Characteristic Piece 388. 











LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18 HANOVER SQUARE, 


And may be had of every Musicseller in Great Britain 
and Ireland, India and the Colonies. 


Paris, Brussels, and Mayence: 


MESSRS. SCHOTT. 


. As, 
As, 


. As, 
As, 


, AS, 
As, 





NEW SONGS 


BY 


ARDITI. 


00620 © 


LEGGERO INVISIBILE, 


BOLERO, 


Written expressly for and Sung by 


MAD" TLETJENS. 


nmennthdpGenea 


THE STIRRUP CUP 


Written expressly for and Sung by 


MR. SANTLEY 


WITH THE GREATEST SUCCESS. 


“Y= 
ee 





CHAPPHLIIL & CO, 
50 NEW BOND STREET. 
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» BCOLE CLASSIQUE. DU CHANT. 


a 





ts S i f eer P 

COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 

From the Chefs-d’euvre of the great Italian, German and French Classical 
Composers; with the traditional style, accentuation, phrasing, &e., of 
each Morceaux, with French words by Sylvain St. Etienne, Quinault, &. 


BY 
MADAME VIARDOT-GARCIA. 
To be obtained of Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





No.1. Airde Mepusa(Contralto) . . . . . J. B.Lulli 4 0 
2. Air de Lugrer (Bass) © e eo -« .« Handel . 4 0 
3. Duo des Smkenes (2 Soprani) « eo « .« Handel . 4 0 
4. Sicitiexne (Tenor) ° ° ° ° ° - Pergolese. 4 0 
5. Air d’'OrpHee(Contralto) . . «. +. +. Gluck . 4 0 
6. Airde Cost rantTuTTe(Tenor) . . . +. Mozart . 3 0 
7. ADELAIDE (Tenor) * © « «+ « « Beethoven 4 0 
8. Romance du SauLe (Mezzo-Soprano) . . . Rossini . 4 0 
9. Air du Freyscuotz (Soprano) 5 e ° - Weber . 4 0 

11. Couplets de Suzannaw (Soprano) . . ° - Handel . 4 0 
12, Cantata de la Penrecore (Soprano or Tenor) . 8. Bach . 4 0 
1. Pvaisiz p'amour (Mezzo-Soprano) ° - - Martini . 3 0 

. Trio de Don Juan (Tenor and 2 Soprani) . - Mozart . 3 0 
_ » Air dela FLuTE ENCHANTEE (Bass) ° ° - Mozart . 3 0 
16. Air de Divon (Soprano) . ; se ° - Piccini . 4 0 
17. Air d'Zo1re A Co.one (Bass or Barytone) . - Sacchini. 3 0 
48. Air de Mepee (Soprano) + « « « « Cherubini, 4 0 
¥9. Airde Stratonice (Tenor) . . . « +#« Mehul . 4 0 
90. Duo du Freyscnetz (Soprano or Mezzo) ° « Weber . 4 0 
21. Fragment du XXI°Psaume (Contralto). . . Marcello. 2 6 
22. Verset du Te Deum oo. or Contralto) . . Handel . 2 0 
23. Air de Jutes Cesar (Suprano) . je . - Handel . 3 0 
24. Air D'IpHiGeNniz EN AULIDE (Soprano) . ° - Gluck . 2 6 
25. Duo des Noces Dg Figaro (2 Soprani) - ., . Muzart . 3 0 
26. La Violette (Tenor) ° ° ° ° e - Mozart . 2 6 
27. Air de Romeo et Jutietre (Soprano) . e . Steibelt . 4 0 
28. Air p'AriopantT (Mezzo-Soprano) . e ° - Mehul . 4 0 
29. Air D'OBERON (Mezzo-Soprano) . . . - Weber . 2 6 
31. Airp’Eauise (Tenor) . «© « - e« « Stradella. 3 0 
$2. Airde Potypueme (Bass), . . +. +. ++ Handel . 4 0 
33. Air de Castor eT PoLtux (Mezzo-Soprano) . . Rameau. 2 6 
34. Airp’AGGrRipin« (Soprano) . ° e e - Graun . 4 0 
35. Air p'ALCEsTE (Soprano) > « © «© eek .. 8°06 
36. Air du Stapat (Contralto) . a ‘. ° - Haydn . 8 0 
87. Duo de Coat FAN TUTTE (Soprano Contralto). . Mozart . 4 0 
38. Quand j'admire (Tenor) *  « « « « Mozart . 3 0 
39. Romanee de Nina (Soprano) . ° x ° - Daleyrac. 3 0 
40. Airde Potworo (Bass) . .« .»© «© - Rossini . 3 0 
41. Airde RinaLpo (Soprano) . . . - Handel . 3 0 
42. Airde Josuk (Basse) . . .« «© . - Handel . 2 6 
43. Air dans le Cantate Funenre (Contralto) . . Seb. Bach 2 6 
44. Air p'Auceste (Soprano) 3 ° e ° « Gluck . 3 0 
45. Air de la Creation (Soprano) ° ° - « Haydn . 4 0 
46, Air du Rot Pasteur (Sopranv) with Violin . « Mozart . 5 0 
47.| Air de Cuerusino (Soprano) . ° ° ° - Mozart . 2 6 
48.| Trio D pire A CoLon« (Tenor, Bass and Soprano) Sacchini . 3 0 
49. Airde Zemine ut Azon(Tenor) . . . - Grétry 3 0 
60. Ballade de Preciosa (Soprano) . ; ° - Weber . 2 6 


Lonvon: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 





MARCH OF THE DANISH GUARDS. 
’ , For the Pianoforte. Arranged by Caat Vocer. 
* This fine march was played with great effect by the band of the Coldstream Guards 
‘under the able direction of Mr. Godfrey, at the grand banquet given to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, at Northumberland House, and was repeated three times during 
the evening, by desire of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





ae 
yy, H. HOLMES'’S FOUR SACRED PIECES for the 
Pianoforte. 


“SUNDAY AT HOME ;” Introducing “ Awake, my 
“soul, and with the sun,” O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion,” (Messiah 
** How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the Gospel of Peace,” an 
Evening Hymn, “Glory to Thee my God this night.” 3s. 


“ CHRISTMAS ;” Introducing “ Christians Awake,” Pas- 


toral Syinphony from the Messiah (“The shepherd's playing en their pipes" 
&c.), Chorus, * For unto us a child is born” (Messiah), and “ Lo, he comes on 
clouds descending.” 3s. 


“NEW YEAR'S EVE;” Introducing “ Hark! the vesper 


hymn is stealing,” ** Adeste Fideles,” and the Sicilian mariner’s hymn.” 3s, 


“EASTER ;” Introducing Easter Hymn “ Jesus Christ is 
risen to day,” “ But thou did’st not leave his suul in hell ” (Messiah), ‘* Halle- 
lujah chorus,” Handel. 3s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 
Where also may be obtained:—Highland Echo, 3s.; and Selections from the 

Drawing Room of Compositions, by Eminent Composers:—No. 1, “ Inspiration,” by 

E. Wolfe, 1s.; No. 2. ** Gaiety,” by Mandel, 1s. : 





Boosey & Squs’ New. Publications, 








POPULAR WORKS, _ 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL ALMANACK for 1864 


Contains, in addition to a Record of Musical Events, the following New and Popular 
Music. 16 pages demy 4to, price 3d.; post free, 4d. :— 


Fortespada Quadrille, on Operatic Melodies by Balfe . H. Laurent, 


Moss Rose Valse . . « «© « « « «© « « Frank Masgrave, 
Ruy Blas Galop ae ae get we «1% ’ Ditta. 

The Maid and her Moorish Knight. Song . . . «|. « M.W.Balfe. 
Forward, onward, never despair. . .« «»« « « »« 4, Russell, 


BOOSEY’S SIX AFTER-DINNER SONGS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PARTIES. Bia 


Price 6d. 
The Roast Beef of Old England. The Glasses sparkle on the Board, 
Christmas comes but once a year. The Good Old Days, 
Down among the Dead Men. Christmas Bells. 





BOOSEY’S SIX CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 


IN SCORE, WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
? Price 6d. 


God rest ye merry Christians, 
Christians, awake. . 
A Christmas Carol. 


Come let us celebrate the day. 
The Boar's Head Carol. 
Nowell, Nowell, Nowell. 


BOOSEY’S POPULAR VOCALIST 


Contains the Words of Five Hundred New Standard and Popular Songs by the most 
Celebrated Authors, 


Price 1s.; or in cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 








NEW NUMBERS — 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET. 


74. FOURTEEN SACRED SONGS for VOICE and PIANO, 
introducing Jerusalem the Golden; Eve's Lamentation ; Vital Spark; Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep, &c., &c. 1s. 


75. TWENTY CHRISTY'S MINSTRELS’ SONGS (Seventh 
Selection), introducing all the New Songs being sung, including Annie Lisle; 
Silver Moonlight; Rock me to Sleep; A little more Cider; Day our Mother 
Died, &c., &c. 1s. 


76. TEN CELEBRATED ARIAS, BALLADS, BRAVURAS, 
&e., composed by Sir H. R. Bishop, including The Pilgrim of Love; Bid me 
Discourse; Be mine, dear Maid; Tell me my Heart; Lo, here the gentle 
Lark, &c., &c. 1s. 


77. TWELVE NEW SONGS and BALLADS, by the most 


popular Composers, including Claribel, Balfe, George Barker, George Liuley, 
Howard Glover, His late R.H. Prince Albert, &., &c. 1s. 


78. ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH, IRISH, SCOTCH and WELSH 
AIRS, arranged for the Pianoforte. 1s. 


79.TEN DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE PIECES, by 
Modern Composers (Second Selection), including Du Grau's Curricolo Galop ; 
Tonel’s Perles et Diamans ; Ocsten’s May flowers; :Golas’ Shepherd's Song; 
Loefleur’s Lauterbacherin ; Moniot'’s Crepuscule, &c. 1s. 


80, TWELVE SHORT PIECES by Stephen Heller. ls. 


81. SELECTION of NEW DANCE MUSIC by the most popular 
Composers, 1s, : 





NEW VOLUME. . 


THE DRAWING-ROOM MUSIC BOOK, 
(Double Volume), Price 8s., 


Contains Fantasias, Original Nocturnes, Romances, Valse and Galops de Salon, &c., 
wy Stephen Heller, Brinley Richards, G. A. Osborne, Ascher, Dreyshock, Goria, 
ely, Cramer, Talexy, &c.; or in 2 vols., 48. each. 





BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET. 
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